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THE EMERGENCE OF THE CONCEPT 
OF SOUTHERN ORATORY 


WaALpo W. BRADEN 


N THE LITTLE BOOK Myths and Men, Bernard Mayo investigates 

the “popular images” of Patrick Henry, George Washington, and 
Thomas Jefferson. He says that “they have been so long uncritically 
praised, and dispraised, that all three are heavily myth-encrusted. 
Each presents a formidable challenge to the historian-detective who 
would separate the flesh-and-blood-man from the obscuring legend.’ 
It is entirely possible that the phrase “Southern Oratory” may like- 
wise be “heavily myth-encrusted,” and that rhetorical critic and 
historian should attempt to separate the “flesh and blood oratory,” 
to borrow a phrase from Mayo, from “the obscuring legend.” 

In this paper I shall not attempt to describe what Southern 
oratory was, but what others have said it was. I shall not discuss 
individual orators, but the collective noun oratory, that is, “collec- 
tive representations rather than the work of a single mind.” I pro- 
pose to investigate a myth, a legend, a symbol—“an intellectual 
construction that fuses concept and emotion into an image.”? Hav- 
ing taken a look at what others have said about Southern oratory 
we perhaps may be in a better position to describe, to analyze, and 
to evaluate the real oratory of the South. 


Mr. Braden (Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1942) is Professor of Speech 
and Chairman of the Department of Speech, Louisiana State University. This 
article is an adaptation of a speech delivered April, 1960, at the convention 
of the Southern Speech Association, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


*Bernard Mayo, Myths and Men (Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia 
Press, 1959), p. 2. 

®These phrases were borrowed from Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land: The 
American West As Symbol and Myth (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1950), p. viii. 
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Recently, I discussed the phrase “Southern oratory” with a 
friend who is interested in the Old South. He assured me, without 
hesitation, that he can readily identify Southern oratory when he 
hears it. He said, “When I hear Governor Almond of Virginia, Sena- 
tor Eastland of Mississippi, or Governor Faubus of Arkansas, I 
know that I am hearing Southern oratory.” When pressed to identi- 
fy the distinguishing characteristics of what he thought he heard, 
he said it was a “mellifluous quality.” His answer was consistent 
with that popular image of “embroidered oratorical rhetoric’ 
which implies high flown and grandiloquent style, a bombastic voice, 
and impassioned and fiery delivery. 

When and where did this popular image start? My search for the 
anthologies of Southern speeches uncovered no collection before 
1900. Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, prior to 1900, did not 
yield a single title on the topic. Letters to several investigators of 
the subject brought some valuable suggestions but no satisfactory 
answers; they seemed to be as much in the dark about the subject 
as I was. My judgment told me that the phrase must have come in- 
to usage when Southern consciousness emerged and when South- 
erners began to sense feelings of inferiority in intellectual pursuits. 
Persons probably started talking about Southern oratory at the 
same time they commenced to refer to the Southern people, South- 
ern spirit, Southern institutions, and Southern enterprise. These col- 
lective representations, as well as the term “Southern oratory,” 
slipped into usage unannounced and unnoticed. 

When did a distinctive image of a Southern orator emerge? This 
question is difficult to answer. On September 5, 1840, the Maine 
Cultivator, an agricultural paper of Hallowell, observed that “stump 
oratory” is a “Southern fashion.”* In June, 1844, in the Democratic 
Monthly Magazine, a writer declared that a Virginia speaker dif- 
fered from a New Englander in that he was “less complicated, with 
less apparent paradoxes, hospitable, generous, liberal and even pro- 
fuse in his indulgences. . . . There is a certain moral grandeur in 
his mind suited to great conceptions. . . . As a speaker he is apt to 


*Merle E. Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943), p. 440. 

‘This phrase was called to my attention by Robert G. Gunderson. It is 
quoted in his book The Log Cabin Campaign (Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1957), p. 162. 
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be florid in his style.”5 In 1856, Frederick L. Olmstead suggested 
that “Southern legal oratory” was characterized by the “excessive 
use of metaphors and figures of speech, and of rhodomontade.”® 
These three bits of evidence from widely scattered sources suggest 
that the image was held by some writers before the Civil War. A 
more diligent search would probably uncover many similar exam- 
ples dating back even earlier. 

The ensuing investigation, which turned into a project in rhetor- 
ical sleuthing, involved a study of school readers, literary histories, 
anthologies of speeches, and historical works. 

In my sleuthing I uncovered four interesting school readers: 
Jonathan J. Judge’s, The Southern Orator (Montgomery: Brittan 
and De Wolfe), published in 1853; D. Barton Ross’s The Southern 
Speaker (New Orleans: J. B. Steel), published in 1856; Richard 
Sterling’s Southern Orator (New York: Owen and Agar; Greens- 
boro, N. C., R. Sterling and Sons), published in 1856, and Sterling’s 
Little Southern Orator (Macon, Ga.: J. W. Burke and Co.), pub- 
lished in 1872. These books embrace oratory, poetry, and dialogue. 
They are comparable to readers such as The United States Speaker, 
National Orator, Columbian Orator, and “some scores of District 
school readers, courses of readings, etc. emanating from New Eng- 
land.”? The impetus for these Southern textbooks grew out of the 
irritation which Southerners felt at having their sons memorize and 
recite selections which denounced “abstract evils of slavery.’ Ross 
dedicated his Southern Speaker, “To the Student who is receiving 
his education among the endeared associations of his own beautiful 
‘sunny South’ away from the annoyances of fanaticism.” Each 
book is filled with one or two page selections, from Southern speak- 
ers. Looking for what they considered good reading, the compilers 
seemed to prefer passages written in grand and ornate style and 
taken from the introductions and conclusions of ceremonial speeches. 
There is ample testimony that such school readers and collections 
of declamations significantly influenced the tastes of the pupils of 


5Quoted by Robert C. Jeffery, “Men, Movements and Materials for Re- 
search in Public Address in Virginia,” Southern Speech Journal, XXIV (Spring, 
1959), 154. 

°Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States (New 
York: Dix and Edwards, 1856), p. 638. 

Education at the South,” DeBow’s Review, XXI (December, 1856), 
650-655. 
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the nineteenth century. These books aroused pride in Southern 
oratory and promoted a legend. School orators who memorized and 
recited the collected gems likely later imitated what they had 
studied. Thus young Southerners were encouraged to admire the 
grandiose, elaborate figures of speech, and “purple passages.” 

It is my impression that the Southern literary historians helped 
build the growing image of Southern oratory. Hard pressed to collect 
a sufficient body of “Southern literature,” they naturally turned to 
the oratorical pieces abundantly available. They were encouraged 
by C. Alphonso Smith, Professor of English at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity between 1892 and 1902 and later at the University of North 
Carolina, who delivered a lecture on the subject, “Southern Oratory 
Before the War” many times throughout the South. He expressed 
the opinion that “one of the most inspiring chapters in American 
history was yet to be written, and that chapter would be dedicated 
to Southern oratory of the past. In all that constitutes true elo- 
quence, in that subtle union of manly thought with impassioned 
utterance, the South can challenge comparison with any nation and 
with any age.”® Smith reflected the self-consciousness which South- 
erners had long felt when they compared their intellectual and cul- 
tural output with that of other sections.1° Calling the roll of persons 
he considered among the foremost Southern speakers, Smith named 
Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, John Randolph, Rob- 
ert Y. Hayne, Seargent S. Prentiss, Benjamin Hill, Alexander 
Stephens, Robert Toombs, Judah P. Benjamin, Jefferson Davis, and 
L. Q. C. Lamar. 

The first literary histories and collections of Southern writings 
took note of the subject of Southern oratory. In 1905, W. P. Trent 
brought out Southern Writers, an anthology, which he said was de- 
signed primarily for use in schools and colleges of the South and for 
supplementary readings and information in classes of American liter- 


®Clement Eaton, The History of the Old South (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1949), p. 478. 

°Southern Literary Studies, ed. F. Stringfellow Barr (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1929), pp. 82-83. The speech was de- 
livered first to the Louisiana Legislature in 1902. It was also presented at the 
University of South Carolina, June 14, 1922. The State (Columbia, S. Caro- 
lina), June 15, 1922. 

2°Jay B. Hubbell, “On ‘Southern Literature,’” The Texas Review, VII 
(October, 1921), 8-16. 
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ature, history, composition, and rhetoric.11 He suggested that his 
goal was to include material which showed that the people of the 
South had contributed “a larger and a better share to the literature 
of the Republic than is generally admitted.” Within the scope of 
what he recognized as literature, he discussed the contributions of 
the “statesmen and orators.” He said, “Publicists and orators were, 
of course, produced in abundance, Calhoun easily taking the lead as 
a subtle expounder of the right of minorities. The fame of these old- 
time speakers — Hayne, Toombs, Stephens, Yancey, Seargent S. 
Prentiss. . . . is still fresh, but rather through tradition than through 
much reading of such of their speeches as are in print.”12 For his 
anthology Trent chose excerpts from eleven orators, including cut- 
tings from the following: (1) George Washington’s “Farewell Ad- 
dress”; (2) Patrick Henry’s “Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death”; 
(3) Thomas Jefferson’s First Inaugural Address, 1801; (4) John 
Randolph’s (of Roanoke) speech on the Greek Questions, delivered 
in the House, January 24, 1824; (5) Robert Y. Hayne’s debate with 
Webster; (6) John C. Calhoun’s speech of March 4, 1850; (7) Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s speech in which he accepted the command of the Army 
of Virginia; (8) Jefferson Davis’s Senate speech on Transcontinental 
Railway, January, 1859, and his Farewell Speech to the Senate, Janu- 
ary 21, 1861; (9) Alexander Stephens’ “A Plea for the Union,” de- 
livered at Milledgeville, Georgia, November 14, 1860; (10) L. Q. C. 
Lamar’s Eulogy of Sumner; and (11) Henry W. Grady’s “The New 
South.” 

A year after the appearance of the Trent volume, Carl Holliday, 
who taught at the Alabama State Normal and later at the Universi- 
ty of Virginia, published a literary history entitled History of South- 
ern Literature.13 In his preface, he set as his goal to call attention 
to “that body of literature—much of it worthy indeed of perma- 
nency—which has arisen in the South.” In a chapter entitled “The 
Period of Expansion (1810-1850)” he threw together a consideration 
of “Orators, Essayists, and Historians.” He said “The country court- 
house resounded not infrequently with bombastic harangues, but 
more often with eloquence of a very high order. Every cross-road 

“Southern Writers: Selections in Prose and Verse, ed. W. P. Trent (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1905), pp. v-vi. 

“Trent, pp. 69-70. 


*Carl Holliday, History of Southern Literature (New York: The Neale 
Publishing Co., 1906). 
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had its debating club. . . . It was but natural that the Southern 
statesman of the day should, through his power of publicly express- 
ing thought, gain the admiration of all Americans.”1+ Holliday again 
discussed the oratorical careers of the old favorites: John Randolph, 
Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Thomas Hart Benton, and Robert 
Y. Hayne. His characterization of Calhoun and Hayne illustrate 
how the myth of Southern oratory continued to thrive. He found 
Calhoun’s simplicity and logic difficult to explain in terms of his con- 
ception of Southern speaking; he admitted that the South Carolinian 
could “use beautiful illustrations”; but he thought Calhoun failed to 
show “ a rich imagination,” or the “ability to surprise by a flash” on 
the printed page.15 But to Holliday, Robert Y. Hayne was “the 
epitome of extremely Southern characteristics.”” He described Hayne 
as follows: “His was a fiery eloquence. . . . His speeches often swept 
along with a rush that did not always permit his listeners to pause 
for thought, but instead, carried them away as willing captives. So 
filled with passion were his words that at times he seemed almost 
beside himself, and yet he never for a moment lost control of the 
flood of words.”26 

Holliday characterized “eloquence of a very high order” as emo- 
tional rather than intellectual, as filled with vivid pictures, apt com- 
parisons, and forcible illustrations, as rich in imagination with an 
ability to surprise by a flash, fluent and vigorous, fiery and filled 
with passion. He illustrates his discussion by inserting flowery para- 
graphs of oratory and citing equally brief eulogistic tributes from 
biographers. 

In a book called The Writers of South Carolina? George Arm- 
strong Wauchope, Professor of English at the University of South 
Carolina, echoed sentiments like the other writers and described 
“old fashioned rhetorical style” of the speakers of his state as “high- 
ly decorative and artificial.” He too selected his material from epi- 
deictic oratory—mostly eulogistic. 

In The Literature of the South,1® a literary history which has 


“Holliday, p. 123. 

Holliday, p. 132-133. 

‘Holliday, p. 140. 

“George Armstrong Wauchope, Writers of South Carolina (Columbia, 
South Carolina: The State Co., 1910), p. 142. 

*®Montrose J. Moses, The Literature of the South (New York: Thomas R. 
Crowell and Co., 1910). 
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been characterized as “the best general study” of its kind,1® Mon- 
trose J. Moses devoted one chapter to “Voices of the Old South: 
Being A Consideration of the Literary Claims of the Orators — 
Typified in Calhoun, Clay, and Hayne”; in a portion of another 
chapter, called “Social Forces,” he discussed “The Orators of Se- 
cession”—Yancey, Tombs, and Stephens. Writing with greater 
perspective and less apology than most contemporary Southern com- 
mentators, Moses analyzed the Southern speaker in a larger histori- 
cal setting. He observed that Southern writers, including the orators, 
“developed in a plethora of high sounding phrases, colored by excess 
of feeling, without any particular reference to proposition.”2° He 
felt that although the Southern orators were sincere and courageous 
they failed in originality of thinking. He thought that their style 
was “ponderous,” “laid on,” “high sounding and excessive in emo- 
tion and feeling.” 

There can be little doubt that the editors of The Library of 
Southern Literature, a sixteen-volume set, likewise gave impetus to 
the study of Southern oratory.21 They included forty speakers and 
quoted portions of more than one hundred speeches. For the first 
time they demonstrated the breadth of the subject, mentioning many 
lesser politicians and several preachers such as John A. Broadus, 
Alexander Campbell and Benjamin Morgan Palmer. They included 
among “Fifty Reading Courses,” one on “The Orators,” made up of 
twenty-six lessons which were “designated for special use of literary 
clubs and classes in the systematic study.” But these editors did 
not disturb the image of the past. In an essay entitled “Southern 
Literature’ Charles W. Kent, of the University of Virginia, observed 
that oratory of the Old South approached “volubility and a love of 
ornamentation tempting to indulgence in high coloring.” He pointed 
out that “speakers sure of applause of their admiring audiences were 
not afraid that learning would seem pedantry and oratorical fire 
mere physical heat.”22 By their selections the editors again showed 


**Robert E. Spiller, Willard Thorpe, Thomas H. Johnson and Henry Seidel 
Canby, Literary History of the United States (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1948), III, 308. 

*°Moses, p. 192. 

“The Library of Southern Literature, eds. Edwin Anderson Alderman and 
Joel Chandler Harris (Atlanta, Ga.: The Marlen and Holt Co., 1907 and 
1909). C. Alphonso Smith was a consulting editor. 
of Southern Literature, XI, 5038-5039. 
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preferences for ceremonial orations and eloquent bits. Nevertheless 
they included forty samples of deliberative speaking, many of which 
had been delivered in the United States Congress. 

The four anthologies of Southern oratory which appeared be- 
tween 1908 and 1910, gave impetus to the systematic study of 
Southern oratory, but in no way challenged the growing image of the 
Southern orator. Edwin Dubois Shurter, Professor of Oratory at the 
University of Texas, included in Oratory of the South,?3 speeches 
delivered after the Civil War. Of the eighty-four speech fragments, 
seventy-three were from ceremonial speeches. The following year a 
two-volume set Eloquent Sons of the South, A Handbook of South- 
ern Oratory, 24 embraced “representative examples,” sixteen of “the 
most widely known statesmen and publicists of the South.” A third 
collection entitled Southern Orators, Speeches and Orations 25 was 
edited by Joseph Moore McConnell, Professor of History at David- 
son College. The little book, which was designed for the secondary 
schools, recognized thirty-four orators in the three hundred fifty 


pages. 


By far the longest and most exhaustive work on the subject was, 


The History of Southern Oratory, one of the volumes in the set The 
South in the Building of the Nation.26 The book devotes over a 
hundred fifty pages to critical essays and the remainder of the five 
hundred pages to orations of twenty-seven orators. In the preface, 
the editor declares his purpose is to establish that Southern speakers 
were equal, if not superior, to other American orators. He clearly 
demonstrated distinct sectional bias and self-consciousness at being 
a Southerner. Nevertheless, the contributing Southern scholars who 
wrote on political oratory, legal speaking, preaching, and “general 
oratory” suggested for the first time the full dimension of Southern 


*°Edwin Dubois Shurter, Oratory of the South (New York: The Neale 
Publishing Co., 1908). 

**Floquent Sons of the South, eds. John Temple Graves, Clark Howell and 
Walter Williams (The Chapple Publishing Co., 1908), 2 vols. 

*®Joseph Moore McConnell, Southern Orators, Speeches and Orations 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1910). This book probably grew out of a 
dissertation Southern Oratory From 1829 to 1860 which McConnell completed 
at the University of Virginia, 1907, in the Department of English under the 
direction of Charles W. Kent. This dissertation is now reported lost. 

*°The History of Southern Oratory, ed. Thomas E. Watson, in the set The 
South in the Building of the Nation (Richmond, Virginia: The Southern His- 
torical Publication Society, 1909). 
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speaking. They called attention to many minor figures who had 
spoken effectively. They attempted a systematic study and genuine 
evaluation of larger trends. In spite of a sectional bias, they pro- 
duced a volume which deserves careful study and recognition. 
What have the historians done about the concept of Southern 
oratory? It is true that they have recognized and discussed indi- 
vidual speakers in many book-length biographies, but in each case 
they have seldom devoted more than a paragraph to the general sub- 
ject. I have found none who examined critically the image of South- 
ern oratory. Francis P. Gaines?? mistakenly suggests that William 
Garrott Brown first recognized the subject in the Lower South in 
American History, and Brown does observe, “It is doubtful if there 
has ever been a society in which the orator counted for more than 
he did in the Cotton Kingdom.”?8 But Brown considered only Wil- 
liam L. Yancey; he has little to say about the larger subject. 
Clement Eaton, who makes occasional reference to the subject, 
believes that the “more florid tone” of Southerners perhaps resulted 
from listening to “Indian eloquence.” The conclusion represents ex- 
treme over-simplification. At another place he observes, “Further- 
more, the florid type of oratory which was the fashion in the ante- 
bellum South was conditioned at least partly by the limited educa- 
tion of the audiences of farmers and villagers.”*9 In a second book, 
Freedom of Thought in the Old South, he gives one paragraph to 
the subject, saying in part, “the flowering of the romantic genius in 
the South occurred in the ornate style of oratory that won popular 
favor.” To support this conclusion he cites three secondary sources: 
Francis Hall’s Travels in Canada and the United States (1819), J. 
H. Ingraham’s The Sunny South or the Southerner at Home (1860), 
and John Witherspoon Dubois’s manuscript of the Life of Yancey. 
These authors appear to have been no more than casual observers 
who each chanced to include a paragraph or two on the subject. 
In the Mind of the South? W. J. Cash considers the Southern- 
ers’ “love of rhetoric.” In his book The Growth of American 
Thought,?1 Merle Curti disposes of the subject in one short para- 


*"Francis Pendleton Gaines, Southern Oratory, A Study in Idealism (Uni- 
versity: University of Alabama Press, 1946). 
*8New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. 
*°Faton, p. 433. 
®°Doubleday Anchor Book, p. 108. 
*Curti, p. 440. 
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graph without documentation. He says, “The Southern aristocracy 
found it . . . congenial and fitting to express the creative intellectual 
impulse in oratory.” He admits that some of the orations of John 
Randolph and John C. Calhoun were “rich in classical allusions and 
true to the Aristotelian pattern of oratorical composition . . . but 
most of the embroidered oratorical rhetoric was as ephemeral as it 
was florid.” Curti does not explain on what he based his conclusion. 
In Plain Folk of the Old South, 32 Frank Lawrence Owsley has a 
paragraph on the subject based upon two secondary sources. 

Not one of the historians cited, or any others which I examined, 
present a systematic study of what was said or the conditions under 
which speakers spoke. In main, they based their conclusions upon 
scattered casual inferences by observers who chance to comment up- 
on the subject in connection with discussions of the hysteria of a 
camp meeting, the drollness of country politicians, or the antics of 
a trial lawyer. 

In recent years Frances Pendleton Gaines in his little book 
Southern Oratory, A Study in Idealism (University of Alabama 
Press, 1946) is the only one to discuss the subject at length. Gaines 
argues that Southern oratory owes its distinguishing quality to a 
thematic unity, that is, its consideration of “the struggle for human 
freedom.” To prove his thesis he considers Patrick Henry, Richard 
Henry Lee, John Randolph, John C. Calhoun, William Yancey, 
Henry Grady, and Woodrow Wilson. However, he leaves the image 
of the Southern orator unchallenged. 

It was for Dallas Dickey in his essay “Were They Ephemeral 
and Florid?” to raise a lone voice in protest about the firmly en- 
trenched concept of the Southern orator.33 He found little difference 
in the oratory of the South and the oratory elsewhere. He pleaded 
for careful study and intensive investigation of the field. In his last 
years, he devoted his energies to projecting a volume of Studies of 
Southern Oratory, a project now of the Speech Association of 
America. 

In summary, the image of floridity and the belief that Southern 
oratory is different from the speaking of other sections dates back 


*2Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1949. 

**Dallas C. Dickey, “Were they Ephemeral and Florid,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XXII (February, 1946), 16-20. Also, see his “Southern Oratory. 
A Field for Research,” Quarterly Journal of Speech XXXIII (December. 
1947), 458-463. 
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before the Civil War. The school readers reinforced and popularized 
the concept with brief eloquent passages from ceremonial speeches. 
They probably helped to perpetuate the myth by encouraging the 
students to imitate flowery models and mellifluous delivery. 

It is evident that most early Southern literary historians and 
anthologists contributed significantly to the image of Southern ora- 
tory as well as to the formal study of the subject. They made avail- 
able, particularly for the classroom, collections of speech excerpts. 
Often motivated by a sectional self-consciousness which craved rec- 
ognition for everything “Southern” and by a desire to keep alive 
Southern regionalism, they tended to favor speeches of Southern 
apologists and heroes. They chose brief, ornate and figurative 
passages taken from the introductions and conclusions of com- 
mendations, eulogies, inaugural addresses, patriotic and ceremonial 
speeches, and literary lectures on Southern themes. None of the 
works studied demonstrated a dimension sufficiently broad to repre- 
sent speaking in the South. 

The Southern historians, doing little more than parrot the literary 
historians, continued to perpetuate an image with little study or an- 
alysis. They were influenced by frontier camp meetings, stump 
speaking, political harangues, and ceremonial speaking — often 
eulogies of Southern heroes, such as Patrick Henry, John Randolph 
of Roanoke, Robert Y. Hayne, William Yancey, and Seargent S. 
Prentiss. 

It seems to the present writer that a study of Southern oratory 
based upon apologists and heroes, portions of ceremonial speeches, 
secondary reports of casual observers, and sensational occasions such 
as frontier camp meetings and stump speaking is bound to be myth- 
encrusted. 
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FIRST LANGUAGE OR SECOND, 
ENGLISH IS ENGLISH 


JAYNE CRANE HARDER 


LTHOUGH AMERICAN SCHOOLS REQUIRE their students to spend 
more time in English classes than in pursuit of any other sub- 
ject, few educated native speakers of American English have an 
opportunity actually to study their language before becoming seniors 
in college. And even in colleges the same opportunities are not 
available to all seniors. Most native speakers, as a result of this 
situation, know remarkably—we shall say pathetically—tittle 
about the English language. 

True enough, by the time we are ready to start the first grade 
we have learned to respond to and to produce, through imitation, 
our spoken language. Then we spend twelve years in school, learn- 
ing, among other things, how to read and write the language. I hesi- 
tate to characterize the process by which we do this, but I strongly 
suspect that it is chiefly trial-and-error. When the trials yield more 
success than error, we have become “skillful” in the manipulation of 
the tools of the written language. Besides being subjected to prac- 
tice in the skills essential to reading and writing, we receive training 
in language etiquette. We learn that it is “bad” English, either be- 
cause the teacher says so or because the textbook says so, to say or 
write, “Him and John done it”; “(Mother she won’t let me”; “Jimmie 
ain’t got no bicycle.” Throughout our school years we are vaccinated 
with some impressive terminology which is supposed to provide im- 
munity to language ills. The experienced teacher of freshman Eng- 
lish can report, however, that this vaccination leaves few noticeable 
scars. The typical college freshman can’t tell his conjunction from 
his nominative absolute. 

At this point some one might very well ask whether these things 
do not constitute a study of the English language. If the process of 
learning our langauge by imitation, by practice, and by memoriza- 
tion of rules and grammatical terms is not the study of the English 
language, what is? Present-day students of the language—known 


Mrs. Harder (Ph.D., University of Florida, 1956) is Chairman of the De- 
partment of English, Daytona Beach Junior College. 
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variously as linguists, linguisticians, structuralists, structural lin- 
guists—will agree on one thing: the proper study of a language is the 
language itself, to be carried out as descriptive analysis. To observe 
the success of this kind of study as a foundation for an individual’s 
control of language, we have only to turn to those classes where it is 
used as the basis for teaching English as a second language. 

Many foreign students come to this country knowing some Eng- 
lish which they have learned in classrooms in their homelands. Their 
heads may be packed with grammatical lumber, consisting of rules 
about subjunctives, cases of nouns, tenses, double negatives, and the 
use of shall and will, but too often they cannot put six words to- 
gether into an acceptable English sentence. Why not? Partly because 
no one has explained to them the intricacies of English word order, 
nor the rigid conventions governing certain form combinations. Not 
only do they have trouble producing the language; for a combi- 
nation of reasons they also have difficulty understanding native 
speakers. For one thing, they have not had sufficient practice in 
listening to the language as it is spoken by native speakers. In the 
second place, they have ears which are already conditioned to sort 
out the meaningful sounds of their own languages, and it is only 
natural that they should attempt to comprehend English sounds 
within the framework of that conditioning. And they are further 
hampered in their aural comprehension by having learned to see the 
language, to translate the written page, before their ears have learned 
to recognize its parts accurately. Marvelous as the gadgets of our age 
may be, no one has yet invented a kind of time machine by which we 
can return our foreign students, in adult condition, to a time when 
they had an infant’s lack of linguistic prejudice. Neither do we have 
years in which to recondition young adults who want to learn Eng- 
lish in order to study in this country. And so the intensive language 
study program has developed. In this program students get concen- 
trated instruction and drill in listening and speaking, along with 
less intensive practice in reading and writing. 

The English Language Institute at the University of Florida is 
one of many intensive language study programs in this country. 
Since I have been involved in the development of the course offered 
at Florida, I have used that as the basis for the discussion which 
follows. We have organized our instruction around an arbitrary di- 
vision of language into two categories: one stresses pronunciation; 
the other emphasizes structure. We are, of course, aware that these 
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are not mutually exclusive categories, but this arrangement has been 
pedagogically satisfactory. 

In those classes which primarily concern pronunciation, the stu- 
dents get practical explanation of the English phonemic system. 
They are given both articulatory placement and acoustic descriptions 
of the sounds of English as they occur in various contexts. From 
these descriptions they learn of phonetic variants within phonemes. 
They also learn meanings of intonation patterns, and the effects of 
such patterns on individual sounds. For example, the students are 
generally delighted to discover that the chief distinguishing charac- 
teristic between can and can’t, as used in a sentence, is vowel quality 
rather than the presence or absence of a final /t/—as in “You can 
/kan/ try” and “You can’t /kzen/ try.” Once they achieve intel- 
lectual comprehension of the system of sound patterns, they can prac- 
tice listening and speaking with increased confidence. It is probably 
unnecessary to add that a great deal of practice time is consumed in 
ear-training, but the natural process of listening and then imitating 
what is heard is augmented by the student’s mental grasp of what 
he is listening for. 

As we listen to the language closely for and with our foreign 
students, we observe many phenomena which we can isolate for our 
native students to help them gain a better understanding of their 
own language. For one thing, they can gain new insight into their 
spelling problems when they are taught to analyze words according 
to their component sounds. The student who has consistently writ- 
ten u-s-e in sentences like “He used to live here,” finds that he has 
an explanation for this misspelling based on its traditional pronunci- 
ation. It remains for him to break his old spelling habit, but he has 
a basis for doing so beyond the mere necessity for memorizing a new 
visual pattern. An additional gain for native students is in the break- 
ing down of naive prejudices against variant pronunciations which 
reflect geographical differences or chronological differences. Perhaps 
the most important benefit to native students derives from the analy- 
sis of connected conversational speech, for this will introduce to 
them such principles as assimilation and unstressing as natural oc- 
currences in the language. Recognition of these pronunciation prac- 
tices as valid possibilities within the language should give students 
confidence to express their ideas in the natural, lively idiom of the 
language. 
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Idiom, of course, also involves patterns of words, and this brings 
us to the discussion of structure. In teaching the structural elements 
of English to foreign students, we establish first of all that the 
spoken language is the basic form and that no thorough knowledge 
of the language is possible without a familiarity with the spoken 
language. After establishing that language is an arbitrary system of 
symbols, we identify the various signaling devices as they are used 
in English: the sound system; intonation, including stress, pitch, 
and juncture; inflection; word order; and the use of function words. 
In the limited space of an article, it would be futile to attempt to 
describe this portion of instruction step by step. It is, however, both 
possible and appropriate to present the principles underlying the 
treatment given the various details in structure. 

For purposes of study, we can separate language into three cate- 
gories: form, function, and lexical material. The lexical material 
deals with the referential aspect of language. It involves the relation- 
ship between symbol and thing symbolized. This is what words 
mean. Form refers quite simply to any combination of sounds (rep- 
resented by letters in the written language) which is used constantly 
as a meaningful unit. This portion of the study embraces the sound 
system, inflection, and, to some extent, intonation. A form change in 
a word indicates a modification of meaning or a restriction in func- 
tion, as in foot, feet, girl, girls, eat, eats, ate, eaten, eating. Func- 
tion concerns the ways in which formal units are put together in 
certain arrangements to symbolize certain relationships. Compare, 
for example, “The man makes clothes” with “Clothes make the 
man.” Function, then, is how the units of language mean something. 
Its study encompasses word order and the use of function words, 
though we must also consider that some forms are governed by 
function, and some functions are indicated by intonation. The total 
system of language involves interaction among these three parts: 
form, function, and lexical material. 

This kind of analysis can be taken into the classroom for native 
speakers, and there it can be profitably combined with observations 
on established usage. The combination of structure and usage can 
result in a positive approach to improved effectiveness in place of 
the time-honored attack on errors. Analysis of the various patterns 
available for expressing ideas as single units, as coordinate pairs, 
or in subordinate relationships can lead to self-criticism on the part 
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of a young writer. A student can learn that the two ideas (1) “I 
didn’t go” and (2) “I would have had a good time” can be ex- 
pressed singly with an implied relationship between them. If he 
wants to be explicit about the relationship, he should be aware that 
the language has established patterns of verb forms that are used 
together—not necessarily for logical reasons, but simply as a matter 
of linguistic custom. Such awareness can lead the student along the 
path of preferred usage instead of leaving him to be reclaimed from 
the wilderness of “If I would have gone, I would have had a good 
time.” 

Admittedly, most of our students come to the classroom already 
equipped with usage habits, some of which must be attacked for 
social reasons. For this negative purpose, also, structural analysis 
can be applied to differentiate one usage from another. For example, 
the student who says that he “walked five mile down the road” can 
be directed to compare this locution with “in his ten-gallon hat.” 
He can then be shown that these are different functional combi- 
nations in which cultivated usage has developed different forms. 


When we explain that there is interaction between structure, 
usage, and meanings of words, we just may keep a student from 
writing sentences like the following: “The crowd was made up of 
noblemen, merchants, pickpockets, and prostitutes, all plying their 
trade.” Or “It looked as though he wanted to leave everything that 
would remind him of her behind.” Working from an analysis that 
shows language to be a combination of parts, we can examine rhe- 
torical devices according to the inherent characteristics of English. 
Parallelism, for example, so often mystifying to students, can be 
explained on the basis of form or function, as well as meaning. It 
should hearten the traditionalist (in or out of the English depart- 
ment) to know that this method of teaching often leads to the cast- 
ing out of constructions which he has long condemned on less tangi- 
able grounds. It should also convince him that the structuralist is 
not a fifth-columnist who is trying to undermine all English teaching 
through an “anything-goes” policy. 

Many of the principles and practices which I have mentioned 
here are beginning to find their way into freshman courses scattered 
across the country. In some few places they have even seeped down 
into the secondary schools. Let us hope that it is not too optimistic 
to look forward to the time when all educated native speakers of 
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English can truthfully say, “I began the study of the English lan- 
guage when I was in the first grade.” When that comes about, the 
teaching of speech and English in college will take on exciting new 
dimensions. 


BROUGHAM AND THE TRIAL 
OF QUEEN CAROLINE 


CHRISTOPHER REID 


HE TRIAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE has not only historical but rhe- 
gene interest, for the study of Henry Brougham’s speeches 
and examinations on this occasion early in his career shows several 
elements of his speaking technique already developed and impres- 
sively powerful. 


I 


In 1786, George IV, then Prince of Wales, married Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, a Catholic. This was a delicate alliance since English law 
expressly forbade an English monarch to marry a non-Anglican. 
Were the marriage generally known, the Prince would lose all claims 
to the throne “as if he were naturally dead.”! The public had 
guessed that this clandestine marriage had taken place, but did not 
know for sure. Yet the Prince and his spouse separated as unob- 
trusively as they had married, and in 1795, to gain an extra al- 
lowance from Parliament, the Prince formally married Caroline of 
Brunswick. But he was unable to endure his German wife and 
commanded her to live by herself. 

Although Caroline did not mind being separated from her hus- 
band, she did miss her daughter; so, she temporarily adopted a 
servant’s baby, Willikins. Talk at the lower table quickly had it 
that the child was her own. Lacking common sense, Caroline typi- 
cally encouraged such scandalous talk. 

This gossip put the Prince in good humor, for had Caroline 
actually committed adultery, she would be guilty of high treason 
and could even be executed. He immediately ordered a committee 
to begin a “delicate investigation” of her alleged immoral actions. 
But although the committee unearthed eyebrow-raising testimony 
indicating amorous relations with Captain Manby, Sir Sidney Smith, 


Mr. Reid (M.A., University of Missouri, 1960) is affiliated with the Central 
Atlantic States Mission, Roanoke, Virginia. 


°W. H. Wilkins, Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV (London, 1914), p. 349. 
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and Thomas Lawrence, its findings proved indecisive, and its con- 
clusions were merely that the profligacy of the princess be strongly 
censured. 

Continued persecution forced her to Europe, which she toured 
in her usual irresponsible style. Her diplomatic English courtiers, 
conscious of increasing rather than lessening gaiety, suddenly began 
to remember business appointments left waiting back in England. 
As they left for moral shores, Caroline filled their positions with 
indigent foreigners, among whom was Bartolomo Pergami: a dark, 
suave Italian opportunist. 

So much scandal about the peripatetic princess reached the Prince 
that in 1817 he ordered another inquiry, having this time the more 
serious purpose of compiling evidence against her strong enough to 
be used in court. Undertaking the search for usable information, the 
newly-appointed Milan Commission under ambitious Sir John Leach 
enjoyed a large budget. The news quickly circulated among Italian 
parasites that a good story about the princess was money in the 
pocket.5 

George III’s death early in 1820 made Caroline Queen of Eng- 
land, and the government ministers, acting on the wishes of their 
new King, began negotiating with her to remain abroad. Their offer, 
as explained by their emissary Lord Hutchinson, was a compromise 
and a threat: in return for renouncing the title of Queen, never 
returning to England, and agreeing to the omission of her name in 
the Liturgy, she would receive £50,000 a year.® Should she refuse, 
she would face trial for high treason. No one realized that Caroline 


*Robert Huish, Memoirs of Caroline (London, 1821), I, 192ff. 

*See Terence de Vere White, “A Lost Correspondence. Letters from Italy 
from 2nd Marquess of Sligo to Rt Hon. Lord Lowther,” The Twentieth 
Century, CLIII (1958), 238, and “The Queen’s Trial,” Blackwood’s, VIII 
(1820), 210, to name only two accounts of Caroline’s conduct. 

‘London Times, October 16, 1820, p. 2, and Parliamentary Debates, 2nd 
ser., II (London, 1821), 897. 

Parliamentary Debates, 2nd ser., III, 577, 588; London Times, September 
7, 1820, p. 3. 

*Louis Melville, “William Cobbett and Queen Caroline,” Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, LXIX (1911), 300. Doris Leslie, The Great Corinthian (New York, 
1953), p. 221, quotes (to the tune of “Oh, Dear, What Can the Matter Be”) 
a contemporary satirist: 

“T hoped she’d have stayed—then I’d get a new spouse and 

I mentioned my wish to my friends in the House and 

They made her an offer of 50 bright thousand 
If she would keep out of the way.” 
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would be especially indignant at not being prayed for.?7 She ignored 
both the plan, since acceptance of the £50,000 would be an ad- 
mission of guilt, and the sage counsel of her adviser, Brougham, 
(who might have obtained important concessions from the govern- 
ment had he been able to keep her abroad®) and made a triumphant 
return to London,® cheered every foot of the way by screaming 
hordes.1° To an uncommonly crowded! House of Lords, Liverpool 
presented the threat: the Milan Commission’s findings collected in 
a Green Bag. The Lords thereupon compiled a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties accusing Caroline of conferring favors on Pergami; these 
charges if proved would make her guilty of high treason and nullify 
her marriage. Knowing that most of the Lords were under pressure 
from the King to vote against the Queen,1® the shouting mobs 
sought to restore equality by milling about outside Parliament and 
even by manhandling the Lords as they came and went.13 
Beginning August 19, 1820, the proceedings (1) to dissolve 
Caroline’s marriage and (2) deny her the title of Queen were 
roughly in the form of a trial, although certain conventions usually 
allowed in similar cases were denied here.1* The trial carried consti- 
tutional importance when events set a legal precedent.15 For ex- 
ample, no one was entirely sure that Caroline’s alleged adultery 
with Pergami constituted high treason. Against the thought of the 
Tower, some of the more squeamish argued that since a foreigner 
did not hold allegiance to England he could not commit treason 
against England; therefore in their thinking, Carolina’s actions con- 
stituted only misconduct. The Lords eventually adopted this point 


"London Times, June 20, 1820, p. 3. 

®There is much controversy over Brougham’s actions here. Probably the 
best position is that whereas Brougham did not negotiate directly for a reward 
from the King should he be successful in preventing Caroline’s return, neither 
was he unaware of the probability of the government’s spontaneously offer- 
ing him a lucrative position. See Wilkins, p. 343. 

*See “Memoir of the Right Hon. Henry, Baron Brougham and Vaux,” 
Museum of Foreign Literature, Science and Art, XX (1832), 244-245. 

2The Queen’s Trial,” Blackwood’s, VIII (1820), 211. 

“London Times, June 7, 1820, p. 2. 

**London Times, October 5, 1820, p. 3. For an example of George IV’s 
methods of packing the House, see Niles’ Register, September 9, 1820, p. 19. 

Leslie, p. 225. 

*Geoffrey Theodore Garratt, Lord Brougham (London, 1935), pp. 147-149. 

**Working from precedent instead of from principle distinguishes British 
lawmaking. To set a precedent is to make new law. 
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of view, explaining that if one partner was not guilty of treason, 
neither was the other.16 Since this conclusion obviated the only 
punishment that could follow conviction, the Lords were no longer 
out for blood, but sat principally to pass moral judgment. 

Before the trial had begun, Brougham had fully known that the 
task of being the Queen’s chief counsel would be a difficult one. He 
had realized that the mob, illiterate but influential, comprised most 
of her supporters. Brougham’s brother, reporting from Europe, had 
indicated that the insinuating tales of the Queen’s behavior had 
solid factual basis.17 But Brougham had nothing to lose. Although 
he had already served many years in Parliament, had published 
extensively in the Edinburgh Review on law reform, science, and 
literature, had made important speeches on education, commerce, 
manufacturing distress, slave trade, and agriculture, and had gained 
national recognition in the Hunt trial of 1811, his pride and egotism 
had made the government ignore his unquestioned genius.1® Could 
he defeat the King’s mustered forces, he would hold a commanding 
position in the Whig party, undoubtedly receive a place at the silk 
gown bar, and could select his own cases and name his own fee. 


II 


The trial procedure had three steps. First the government would 
choose someone to make an opening speech, then bring forward its 
witnesses, and finally would choose someone to make a closing 
speech. Then the defense would go through the same pattern. At 
any point in the examination of witnesses, the Lords, who were also 
the jury, could ask questions or make comments. 

Accordingly, Attorney General Sir Robert Gifford opened the 
proceedings for the Unnamed Plaintiff with a speech stating what 
the government would prove. He then produced a score of Italian 
witnesses taught by the Milan Commission’s large budget and sug- 

**Parliamentary Debates, 2nd ser., II, 632. 

p. 151. 

**Nobody wanted a “disagreeable colleague” who was “universally dis- 
trusted.” [The Greville Manuscripts, ed. Lytton Strachey and Roger Fulford 
(London, 1938), III, 58.] Henry Reeve, commenting on the Greville manu- 
scripts, notes (p. 85) after one of Greville’s particularly harsh tirades against 
Brougham that although such opprobrium was too extreme, it was nevertheless 
valuable as an indication of general hatred toward Brougham. 
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gested recall technique.1® After Gifford finished examining each 
witness, Brougham tried to discredit his testimony. Brougham’s 
cross-examinations of some Italians were brilliant. His handling of 
Teodoro Majoochi2° is an outstanding example of forensic skill. 
Brougham began by asking Majoochi simple questions about the 
organization of the Queen’s household. (Questions and answers were 
not exchanged in a rapid-fire fashion; all questions were through 
an interpreter who sometimes added explanations of his own.) “At 
the second table of the Queen’s house at Naples, the table of the 
gentlemen, did not sir [sic] William Gell’s servant sit also?” 
“What was the room next to the room in which her royal highness 
slept?”21 Majoochi could not recall these details and began replying 
“non mi ricordo” (translated as “I do not remember’’). In an intui- 
tive flash, Brougham realized Majoochi could be pointedly dis- 
credited merely by his repeating “non mi ricordo” frequently. 
Brougham stopped the proceedings momentarily to question the 
interpreter on the exact meaning of “non mi ricordo,” undoubtedly 
to emphasize the phrase more for his hearers than for himself. 
Slowly, as Majoochi answered more and more questions by “non mi 
ricordo,” it became obvious to the Lords that his knowledge was 
strangely limited. Signor Majoochi must have spent his entire wak- 
ing day at the keyhole, for he knew little about ordinary affairs. 
Soon the Lords were chuckling to themselves over Brougham’s in- 
ventiveness. The Italian could remember only what he had been 
paid to remember, and nothing else.?2 

Some editors, by careful cutting, give an impression of a master- 
fully organized series of questions, all followed by a plaintive “non 
mi ricordo,”23 and Brougham afterwards wrote that he got Ma- 
joochi to squeak his infamous phrase as often as he wished.24 The 
record of the testimony does not bear this out. Nevertheless, the 
technique so discredited the Italian that “non mi ricordo” became 
a national derogatory epithet. 


The Creevey Papers, ed. Sir Herbert Maxwell (London, 1904), I, 326. 

?°Parliamentary Debates, 2nd ser., II, 841ff. 

"Tbid., p. 842. 

**Niles’ Register, October 14, 1820, p. 105. 

*°See, for example, Lloyd Paul Stryker, For the Defense (New York, 1947), 
pp. 549ff. 

**Henry Lord Brougham, The Life and Times of Henry, Lord Brougham 
(New York, 1871), II, 309. 
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Brougham was also adroit later in the trial when he accidentally 
discovered that Rastelli, another Italian witness for the government, 
had been allowed to leave England. He could therefore accuse the 
government of spiriting away a witness. With righteousness and 
indignation he charged the Lords with conspiracy, exclaiming: 

I wish to know, my Lords, whether under these circumstances, after 

it has been made known to you that this individual whose conduct 

has been so strangely implicated has been sent out to Milan—I say, 

my Lords, I wish to know whether I am obliged to go on with this 

case !25 
This was a blow to the ministers, and a secret commission was 
formed to investigate the Milan Commission.2® 


III 


On October 3, 1820, Brougham opened the defense of her majes- 
ty with a two-day speech, carefully prepared during the one month 
recess separating the end of the government’s presentation from the 
formal opening of the Queen’s defense.27 Brougham’s audience was 
not twelve men chosen for their impartiality and disinterest. Rather 
his audience was 250 peers:2® bishops, landowners, and lawyers. 
Many of them owed their position and livelihood to the crown. 

With this foreknowledge of his audience, he organized his speech 
to acquit the Queen from two points of view. Realizing that most 
of the Lords had prejudged her guilty, Brougham’s approach was 
to convince them both of her innocence—a nearly impossible task— 
and of the political folly of convicting her. This latter was un- 
doubtedly the more effective approach. In designing his address, 
Brougham planned that in the body of the speech he would prove 
the Queen innocent by reviewing the testimony of the Italian wit- 
nesses and showing how each had perjured himself; in the beginning 


**This version of the speech is from Howard Coxe, The Stranger in the 
House (New York, 1940), p. 254. 

°*Parliamentary Debates, 2nd ser., III, 901ff. 

“Careful preparation typified Brougham’s speechmaking. “Brougham wrote 
and rewrote, over and over again, whole speeches; he has been known to 
work fifteen hours a day for six weeks together.” Greville Manuscripts, III, 
279. As just demonstrated during the cross-examination, this does not mean 
he could not sparkle during impromptu speaking: see The Greville Diary, 
ed. Philip Whitwell Wilson (New York, 1927), I, 478. 

*8London Times, August 18, 1820, p. 1. 
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and the end of his speech he would remind the peers that it was 
not politically expedient to convict the Queen. 

In the introduction he threatened the peers both with the loss 
of their titles and with increased antagonism from the mob through 
which they had to pass every day. Beginning by asking the Lords’ 
indulgence, Brougham quickly planted the threat: to make public 
and to convict George IV of his illegal marriage to Mrs. Fitzherbert 
“but that it prescribes to me, for the present, silence upon this great 
and painful head of the case . . . my lips on that branch would not 
be closed. . . .”29 Should the decision go against him, he implied, 
he would submit proof which would undoubtedly result in the coro- 
nation of a new king. This was political blackmail. The Lords 
knew that, if Brougham carried out his threat, they would face a 
serious constitutional crisis: being without a monarch. So this open- 
ing Queen’s gambit, demonstrating the political folly of conviction, 
weighed heavily with his listeners.3° _ 

In the main, Brougham proceeded logically, speaking as cor- 
rectly, as an Oxford M.P. observed, as another man would write.31 
In his rasping,?2 harsh33 voice he analyzed and attacked the 
charges brought against Caroline: that she had abandoned her 
country, surrounded herself with Italians of indiscriminate back- 
ground, and committed adultery with one of them. He built her 
character by saying that her only admitted crime was leaving Eng- 
land, yet she had departed only because she had been forsaken 
by the English peerage. He emphasized this by citing that her 
daughter’s engagement had been kept from Caroline: “England had 
it announced; Europe had it announced—but the one person to 
whom no notice of it was given, was the mother of the bride. . . .”34 


?°Parliamentary Debates, 2nd ser., III, 114. 

*°This point was remembered by Earl Grosvenor, for one, who, immedi- 
ately before the third reading, urged the Lords to oppose the bill because of 
its “obnoxious character.” Parlimentary Debates, 2nd ser., III, 1742. 


*1Joseph Farington, The Farington Diary, ed. James Grieg (London, 1928), 


*2W. Fraser Rae, Sheridan (London, 1896), II, 340. 
*8A. R. Macdonough, “Henry Brougham,” Harpers, XLIV (1872), 95. 
**Payliamentary Debates, 2nd ser., III, 116-117. 


VII, 57. 
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He also declared that Pitt, Perceval, and Whitbread?5 had all been 
her champions. 

Following a vituperative attack against the Milan Commission, 
he moved easily?® into his second approach: the Queen should be 
acquitted because she was, in fact, innocent. Vigorously refuting the 
government’s case by specific instance, Brougham, pounding on the 
printed minutes, reviewed the testimony of each witness, reminded 
the Lords that each Italian witness had perjured himself under cross- 
examination, and showed that the Italians obviously had been bribed 
by the government. Two points he emphasized after discussing each 
witness: the Milan Commission’s evidence was invalid and none of 
the government’s witnesses was of good character. 

For his comparatively short conclusion he again used his first 
approach, presenting it as an emotional appeal: “Save the country, 
my lords, from the horrors of this catastrophe—save yourselves 
from this situation . . . save the Crown, which is in jeopardy—the 
Aristocracy which is shaken—the Altar itself, which never more 
can stand secure amongst the shocks that shall rend its kindred 
throne.”’37 

Contemporary opinion of the effectiveness of Brougham’s open- 
ing address was divided. Canning thought that Brougham’s arrange- 
ment was wrong.38 Grey wrote: “all that I heard of Brougham’s 
speech was very bad: a very inadequate defense of the Queen if he 
felt her to be innocent, and betraying in every word of it ...a 
consciousness that he was charged with management of a bad 
cause.”3® A reviewer in Living Age cited his logical acuteness and 
skillful contrasts of evidence, but thought that the distinguished 
audience and national excitement gave a force to the speech it did 


S5All three of these men, two of them former prime ministers, were now 
dead. Pitt had suffered from wretched health during his last years, Spencer 
Perceval had been assassinated, and Samuel Whitbread had committed suicide. 
Presumably, Brougham’s mention of their names recalled to his listeners only 
their fine character and outstanding intelligence, and not the irony of their 
unfortunate demises. 

‘°Brougham spoke “rather in a conversation[-al] like manner than in an 
elevated style.” Farington, VIII, 62. 

8*Parliamentary Debates, 2nd ser., III, 210. 

*8The Works of Lord Brougham” (anon. rev.), British Quarterly Review, 
XXXII (1860), 24. 

*°Quoted in George Macaulay Trevelyan, Lord Grey of the Reform Bill 
(London, 1920), p. 193. 
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not intrinsically possess.49 Another writer in the Edinburgh Review 
agreed with this last point, but insisted that the speech was loose 
and declamatory.*! 

Most contemporary reviewers, however, praised the speech. One 
commended Brougham’s “nervous eloquence.”*2 Even Creevey, who 
thought Brougham the greatest villain alive,*? described the speech 
as “perfection.”*4 Greville reported that: ““Brougham’s speech was 
the most magnificent display of argument and oratory that has been 
heard in years, and they say the impression it made upon the House 
was immense; even his most violent opponents . . . were struck 
with admiration and astonishment.”*5 A modern reviewer described 
Brougham’s conclusion: “the House was in his upraised hands; 
indeed there were some who believed he had missed his vocation, 
and would have been equally successful on the boards*® as at the 
Bar. So overcome was one of the Lords that he burst into tears, and 
left his seat sobbing with his knuckles in his eyes.”47 


IV 


The next step in the defense’s case was the examination of 
witnesses. Although Brougham had done well in cross-examining 
the government’s witnesses, in becoming acquainted with his own 
he was quite neglectful. The government permitted Brougham to 
pre-examine his witnesses to find which ones would stand up under 
cross-examination, and he did talk to several.48 But he obviously 
either queried Navy lieutenants J. R. Hownam and John Flinn 
poorly or not at all, and his incapabilities or negligence here almost 
lost him the case. Judging by Hownam’s and Flinn’s testimony, if 


‘Tord Brougham” (anon. rev.), British Quarterly Review, XXXI (1851), 
437. 
““The Life and Times of Henry Lord Brougham” (anon. rev.), British 
Quarterly Review, CXXXV (1872), 521. 

**Niles’ Register, November 4, 1820, p. 145. 

“Greville Manuscripts, III, 72. 

“The Creevey Papers, I, 306. 

“°Greville Manuscripts, I, 105. 

**Greville agrees that Brougham was “a fine actor” [Greville Manuscripts, 
II, 18], and John Morley [Life of William Ewart Gladstone (London, 1905), 
I, 133] quotes Robert Peel as declaring that “Brougham was the most 
powerful man he had ever known in the H. of C.” 

“Leslie, p. 227. 
“SBrougham, Life, II, 300. 
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the pre-trial interview took place, Brougham’s techniques were in- 
effectual; if it did not occur, the omission was a costly blunder. 
Since much of the Queen’s guilt hinged on her behavior with Pergami 
on a three-masted poleacre, the testimony of these ship’s officers was 
crucial. 

Both men broke down in cross-examination by Gifford and Sir 
John Copley, the King’s Solicitor General, and thus served to estab- 
lish the place and opportunity for the queen’s alleged indiscretion. 

The Lords were not surprised that Italian witnesses should break 
down under cross-examination, but that English witnesses should do 
so only underscored their testimony. Reported Mrs. Arbuthnot: “the 
Queen’s guilt . . . has been considered settled ever since the evi- 
dence of Hownam, and Flynn [sic]... .”4® Greville wrote: “Until 
the evidence of Lieut. Hownam it was generally thought that proofs 
of her guilt were wanting, but since his admission that Bergami 
[sic] slept under the tent with her all unprejudiced men seem to 
think the adultery sufficiently proved.”5° Lord Ellenborough stated 
to the Lords that the strongest evidence of her majesty’s guilt came 
from her own witnesses.51 Agreeing with this, the government 
ministers were willing to abandon the testimony of their Italian 
witnesses and rest their case solely on the cross-examination of 
defense witnesses Hownam and Flinn.52 

Thus Brougham would undoubtedly have lost his case by his 
own inefficacy or negligence, had it not been for still another cir- 
cumstance: the unwillingness of the bishops, who had been support- 
ing the government, to have the bill include divorce. (The bill had 
two objectives: (1) to divorce Caroline from George IV and (2) to 
deny her the title of Queen.) The bishops suggested an amendment 
to strike out the divorce clause, which would leave the bill only deny- 
ing Caroline the title of Queen. The more radical Tories, who vio- 
lently opposed the Queen and wished to see her convicted on both 
counts, were against this proposed omission. The Whigs, seeing their 
chance, voted with these Tories, and this unusual coalition defeated 
the proposed amendment. The bishops thereupon refused to support 


“The Diary of Frances Lady Shelly, ed. Richard Edgcumbe (New York, 
1913), II, 105. 

*°Charles C. F. Greville, The Greville Memoirs, ed. Henry Reeve (London, 
1874), I, 36. 

"\Parliamentary Debates, 2nd ser., III, 1743. 

"Coxe, p. 253. 
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the whole bill and sided with the Queen and the Whigs on subsequent 
divisions. Consequently, by the third reading the majority vote was 
so small that the government, unwilling to risk the possibility of a 
general election, dropped the case. 


* * * 


Brougham demonstrated in this trial a capability of thorough 
research. From his opening address and from his questions on cross- 
examinations, it is obvious he had analyzed thoroughly all the evi- 
dence gathered by the Milan Commission and by his own scouts. He 
had found credible evidence that the King’s suspected marriage to 
Mrs, Fitzherbert had indeed taken place, and with this knowledge 
he had chosen both a method of attacking the witnesses and a speech 
design that greatly impressed the Lords. 

Brougham regarded each witness as a public intellectual oak 
lenge, and developed an uncanny ability to detect the weakest part 
of a witness’ testimony and to uncover this weakness in the most 
impressive manner. Brougham’s strength as a public speaker lay in 
verbally pinning his opposition to the wall, heaping satire and ridi- 
cule, until the most disinterested observer could not fail to be im- 
pressed. To him the court was a stage; he never forgot that he was 
speaking to an audience. Consequently he never failed to drive 
a point home, sensing, no doubt, that repetition brings conviction. 

The trial made Brougham nationally famous. He became in 
great demand as a private lawyer and made his fortune at the Bar. 
In public life, he grew to be an outstanding power in the Whig party. 
He spoke vigorously for law reform, criminal code. reform, and 
education for a greater number of people, and just as vigorously 
against slave trade and higher taxes. Yet because he could not con- 
trol his propensity for invective and sarcasm that had been so effec- 
tive in cross-examining the Italian witnesses, prominent Whigs never 
trusted him, and never rewarded him with a key position in the 
government. 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TELEVISION CRITICISM 
IN INFLUENCING VIEWERS’ JUDGMENTS OF 
PROGRAMS IN AN EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION SERIES 


JuLian C. Burroucus, Jr. 


LTHOUGH THE FIELD OF BROADCASTING has been the subject of 
f aaasces interest on the part of researchers in speech, psy- 
chology, sociology, and education,! very little research in broadcast- 
ing has been concerned with television and radio criticism. The 
reason for the lack of research in radio criticism is obvious: relative- 
ly little radio criticism existed during radio’s period of greatest ap- 
peal, possibly because it was felt that the criticisms could not affect 
listeners’ reactions except to subsequent programs in a series. How- 
ever, today there are several reasons why a study of the effects of 
television criticism might be considered significant. First of all, the 
amount of newspaper and magazine space devoted to television 
criticism has increased considerably in the last five years, and in 
the past two years interest has been shown in the “preview” type of 
television criticism. Second, much has been written about the purpose 
of television criticism together with a great amount of debate about 
its effects. Yet, little actually is known about the effects of television 
criticism. A third reason for this study lies in the fact that educa- 
tional television broadcasters have shown increased interest in 
audience response toward educational television programs. It seems 
logical, therefore, that commercial and educational broadcasters— 
as well as newspaper and magazine publishers—might benefit from 
a study designed to determine the influence of television criticism 
on audience response. 

In addition to the possible significance to broadcasters and 
publishers, this study was an outgrowth of the researcher’s personal 


Mr. Burroughs (Ph.D. University of Michigan, 1960) is Assistant Professor 
of Speech at Wake Forest College. This article is based on his Ph.D. dis- 
sertation which was completed under the direction of Professor Edgar E. 
Willis. 

*For an analysis of radio and television research in the field of speech see: 

E. Willis, “Research in Radio and Television by Graduate Students in 
Speech,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XVI (October, 1955), 261-270. 
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interest in television criticism as a means of improving audience 
tastes. Charles Siepmann suggests that the critic “can set up sign- 
posts for the listener to follow along the road to more discriminating 
choice and enjoyment of programs and to a broader appreciation of 
what is at stake in broadcasting.” In an article, “The Problem of 
Criticism,” George Boas supplies an explanation of how one’s tastes 
might be improved as a result of criticism: 


In matters of art we go to a course in English literature and find that 
the poems which we have always enjoyed are considered by our 
teacher to be very poor poems. ... We try to like the poems which 
the teacher tells us are great, and our effort consists, let us assume, 
first in refraining from saying that we like those of which he dis- 
approves, next in refraining from reading them, next in reading at- 
tentively those of which he approves, and it may very well be that 
before the end of the course we actually find ourselves having “out- 
grown” the poem which we used to admire. . . . Our taste has 
changed; since we have taken on the taste of someone older than we 
and presumably more expert . . . we say that our taste has not 
merely changed, but has improved.3 


The comments by Siepmann and Boas suggest that television 
criticism might be a means of stimulating viewers to want better 
program fare. This naturally raises the question of the influence of 
television criticism. Therefore, this study sought to determine in an 
experimental situation the effectiveness of television criticism in 
influencing viewers’ judgments of educational television programs. 
More specifically, the basic question under study was: ‘What 
effect does expert judgment (television criticism) have on an inex- 
pert viewer’s judgment of programs in an educational television 
series?”’4 

In order to answer the basic question, it was necessary to divide 
the problem into the following specific questions: 


1. What effect does a printed criticism of Program A have on 
the viewers’ judgment of that program? 


*Charles Siepmann, Radio, Television and Society (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1950), p. 79. 

*George Boas, “The Problem of Criticism,” The Enjoyment of the Arts, 
ed. Max Schoen (New York: Philosophical Library, 1944), p. 302. 

‘This study was primarily concerned with the change in immediate audience 
reaction that resulted from reading a television criticism. The immediate audi- 
ence reaction was expressed in the form of the viewer’s judgment of the pro- 
gram. Judgment, in the sense used in this study, meant the ability to dis- 
criminate between a television program that presents its material in a skillful 
and artistic manner and one that does not. 
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2. What effect does a printed criticism of Program A have on 
the viewers’ judgment of another program (Program B) in 
the same series? 

3. What is the difference between the viewers’ judgment of 
Program A after reading a criticism of the program and their 
judgment of Program B, a subsequent program in the same 
Series? 

4. What is the effect of presenting a criticism on the same side 
to that held by the viewer and on the opposite side to that 
held by the viewer? 

5. What effect does a criticism of the content, performance, 
and production of Program A have on the viewers’ enjoy- 
ment of and tuning behavior toward that program? Another 
program (Program B) in the same series? 

6. What are the sex differences in the effects of television 
criticism? 

7. Which criticism has the stronger effect, the favorable or 
the unfavorable? 


I. PROCEDURE 


Several preliminary steps preceded the actual experiment: (1) 
selection of the programs, (2) preparation of the criticisms, (3) 
preparation of the tests, and (4) selection of the sample. 


Selection of the Programs. Educational television programs were 
chosen for two reasons: They were readily available from the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center; and it was thought that the 
results might be of some value to the Center in its research pro- 
gram. The first step in selecting the programs was to find programs 
which would draw as widespread reaction from the viewers as pos- 
sible. In other words, programs were most desirable which would 
divide the subjects into two groups: those with a favorable reaction 
and those with an unfavorable reaction. This was necessary in order 
to test the relative effectiveness of a favorable and an unfavorable 
criticism. It was also necessary to find two programs as much alike 
as possible in order to insure that any change in the judgment of 
the second program (Program B) was the result of the television 
criticism and not the result of a difference in the two programs. 


Four educational television programs were shown to a group 
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of students in the University of Michigan College of Literature, 
Science and Arts. After viewing each program, the students were 
asked to indicate their reactions. On the basis of the results of the 
test to determine the reaction spread, Programs Three and Four 
in the Language in Action series were selected. Program Three asks 
the question “What is Language?”, and Program Four discusses the 
subject “Hiding Behind the Dictionary.”5 

In order to determine the similarity of the two programs, four 
University of Michigan Department of Speech faculty members, 
whose major field of interest is radio and television, were asked 
to judge the programs on twenty-three items under three general 
headings: content, production, and speaker. In the opinion of the 
judges, the two programs were similar enough to be satisfactory for 
the experiment. 

Preparation of the criticisms. Two television criticisms were 
written for the experiment, one a favorable criticism and the other 
an unfavorable criticism. Both criticisms took the form of a review 
of one program in the Language in Action series, and both criti- 
cisms. A fictitious name was used to identify the critic. Care was 

In order to determine the relative favorableness and unfavor- 
ableness of the criticisms, five faculty members in the University 
of Michigan Department of Speech were asked to rate the criti- 
cisms. In addition, the instructors were asked two questions: (1) 
“How would you rate the critic’s overall judgment of the program?” 
and (2) “How persuasive is the criticism?” The results of the tests 
to determine the relative favorableness and unfavorableness of the 
criticisms indicated that the criticisms were satisfactory for the 
experiment. 

In order to make the criticisms realistic, they were constructed 
to appear as if they were reproductions of actual newspaper criti- 
cisms. A fictitious name was used to identify the critic. Care was 
taken to give the impression that the criticisms were identical 
whereas actually one was favorable and the other unfavorable. The 
copy was identical in size, and most of the paragraphs began with 
the same words. The words, “Reprinted by permission,” were added 
to the criticisms to increase the semblance of reality. In order to 


®Language in Action was produced by KQED, San Francisco’s educational 
television station, and was distributed by the Educational Television and 
Radio Center. 
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prevent the subjects from noticing that their neighbors had different 
criticisms, identical “neutral” headings were used. The length of 
the criticisms was the same, approximately 500-525 words for both 
the favorable and unfavorable criticisms. This seems to correspond 
with the actual length of most newspaper criticisms. 


The Tests. The measuring instrument used in this study was 
a test consisting of ten statements. Five of the statements were 
positive and five were negative. Each of the statements had five 
alternatives: Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, and 
Strongly Disagree. The subject was asked to circle the alternative 
which best expressed his reaction to the statement. Values ranging 
from one for “strongly agree” to five for “strongly disagree” were 
assigned to the alternatives on the positive statements. The values 
were reversed on the negative statements. The same test was given 
at each stage of the experiment, but the order of statements varied 
at each stage. Six of the statements referred to the same items in 
the programs as the criticisms while four of the statements were not 
covered by the criticisms. This was done to find out the “carry- 
over” effect of the criticisms on those points which were not covered 
by the criticisms. 

The Sample. Subjects used in the study were drawn from sopho- 
more classes at the University of Michigan and Wake Forest Col- 
lege. At both schools the sophomores were in the eighteen- to twenty- 
one-year-old age group, and at both schools they were enrolled in 
the liberal arts colleges. At the University of Michigan there were 
twelve men and thirty-four women in the experimental group and 
seven men and twenty-eight women in the control group. At Wake 
Forest College thirty-four men and thirty women were in the ex- 
perimental group, and eighteen men and twelve women were in the 
control group. 


The Viewing Situation and Procedure. The programs were shown 
to the viewers by means of 16-mm motion picture projectors. Mo- 
tion picture equipment was used instead of closed-circuit television 
because closed-circuit television facilities were unavailable at the 
University of Michigan and Wake Forest College at the time of 
the experiment. While the use of closed-circuit equipment might 
have strengthened the impression of reality, it was not considered 
essential. 
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The procedure in the experimental situation was as follows: 


1. The subjects \\iewed the first program. 

2. Immediately after the first program, the subjects indicated 
on Test A their judgments of the program. 

3. On the basis of the scores on Test A, the subjects were di- 
vided into two groups: favorable and unfavorable. 

4. Half of the subjects in both the favorable and unfavorable 
groups read a favorable criticism of the first program, and 
the other half read an unfavorable criticism. 

5. The subjects were asked to re-examine their judgments of 
the first program and to indicate on Test B their judgments 
of the first program. 

6. The subjects then viewed the second program. 

7. Finally, the subjects indicated on Test C their judgments of 
the second program. 


The subjects in the control group viewed both programs, and 
after each program they indicated their response to that program. 
The control groups did not read a television criticism. 


II. ANAtysis oF DATA AND RESULTS 


In order to answer the questions advanced in this study, the 
subjects were arranged into six basic experimental groups and three 
basic control groups. The test scores of each group were computed. 
Next, the ¢-test of significance of a difference between means was 
used first to determine whether the control and experimental groups 
were matched, second to determine whether the difference between 
the means of the control groups on Test A and Test C was signifi- 
cant, third to determine the significance of the shifts in judgment 
associated with the criticism, and finally to determine the probabil- 
ity (P) that a difference as large or larger than the observed dif- 
ference could have arisen by chance. The following set of rules 
was used to determine the significance of the difference between 
means: 


If P is greater than .20, no significance is indicated. 


If P is between .05 and .20, the difference is probably sig- 
nificant. 
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If P is less than .05, the difference is certainly significant.® 


The results of tests to determine the significance of shifts oc- 
curring within the experimental groups are presented in the accom- 
panying figures. The difference between Test A and Test B indicates 
the effect of a criticism on the viewer’s judgment of the first pro- 
gram. The difference between Test A and Test C indicates the 
effect of a criticism of the first program on the viewer’s judgment 
of the second program. The difference between Test B and Test C 
indicates the difference between the viewer’s judgment of the first 
program after reading a criticism of the program and his judgment 
of the second program. 


SHIFTS AMONG FAVORABLE AND 
UNFAVORABLE VIEWERS 


A B 
Fave Control 
28 
29 
Fav. Critic. 
31 
32 Unfav. Critic.# 
33 


*Probably significant between z and B 
*Significant between A and C 
*Probably significant between B and C 


Fig. 1 


The results presented in Figure 1 indicate that there were no 
significant shifts in judgment which might be attributed to the 
favorable criticism. On the other hand, the results indicate that a 
probably significant effect on the viewers’ judgment of the first pro- 
gram might be attributed to the unfavorable criticism. Furthermore, 
a significant effect on the viewers’ judgment of the second program 


°The statistical methods used in this study are described in Articles 1-3, 
Chapter 11, Victor Goedicke, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953), pp. 213-218. 
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might be attributed to the unfavorable criticism of the first program. 
There was also a probably significant difference between the viewers’ 
judgment of the first program after reading an unfavorable criticism 
of the program and their judgment of the second program. 


Figure 2 and Figure 3 present the results of tests to determine 
the significance of shifts occurring within the experimental groups 
when criticisms were presented on the same side of the response 
of the viewer and on the opposite side. Figure 2 shows that no 
significant shift between Test A and Test B occurred as a result of 
the favorable criticism presented to favorable viewers. A probably 
significant “negative” shift between Test B and Test C occurred 
after the favorable viewers who read the favorable criticism viewed 
the second program. Figure 2 shows that a probably significant 


SHIFTS AMONG FAVORABLE VIEWERS 
Fav. 
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shift between Test A and Test B occurred after the unfavorable 
criticism was presented to favorable viewers. A significant shift 
between Test A and Test C and between Test B and Test C occur- 
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red after the unfavorable criticism was presented to favorable 
viewers. However, none of the shifts presented in Figure 2 can be 
attributed to the television criticisms because a significant shift also 
occurred within the control group. 

The results presented in Figure 3 indicate that no significant 
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shifts in judgment occurred after favorable and unfavorable criti- 
cisms were presented to unfavorable viewers. 


Figure 4 and Figure 5 indicate the results of tests to determine 
the effect of television criticism on elements which were not referred 
to in the criticisms: “enjoyment” and “tuning behavior.” The 
scores on two statements were analyzed: (1) “The program was 
enjoyable.” (Enjoyment) and (2) “I would like to view other pro- 
grams in this series.” (Tuning). 

The results presented in Figure 4 indicate that a probably signif- 
icant effect on the viewers’ enjoyment of the first program might 
be attributed to the unfavorable criticism. Furthermore, a significant 
effect on the viewers’ enjoyment of the second program might be 
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attributed to the unfavorable criticism. No significant effect on the 
viewers’ enjoyment can be attributed to the favorable criticism. 
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Figure 5 shows the results on the “tuning” statement. No signif- pe 
icant shifts occurred among the viewers who read a favorable criti- so 
cism. A probably significant shift between Test A and Test C oc- pe 
curred among the viewers who read an unfavorable criticism. How- th 
ever, the shifts presented in Figure 5 cannot be attributed to the 
pe 
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unfavorable criticism because a probably significant shift also oc- a 
curred within the control group. 
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On the basis of the results presented in the preceding section 
of this report, the following conclusions might be drawn. 

1. An unfavorable criticism of the first program had a probably 
significant effect on the viewers’ judgment of that program. The 
favorable criticism had no significant effect on the viewers’ judg- 
ment of the first program. 

2. An unfavorable criticism of the first program had a signif- 
icant effect on the viewers’ judgment of another program in the 
same series. The favorable criticism had no significant effect on 
the viewers’ judgment of the second program. 

3. There was a probably significant difference between the 
viewers’ judgment of the first program after reading an unfavorable 
criticism of that program and their judgment of the second program 
in the series. 

4. Significant and probably significant shifts in an unfavorable 
direction occurred after favorable viewers read an unfavorable criti- 
cism, suggesting that an unfavorable criticism presented on the op- 
posite side of the favorable response of viewers might have had 
some effect on the viewers’ judgment. However, the results on this 
point are not conclusive because of a significant shift occurring in 
the control group. 

5. An unfavorable criticism of the content, production, and 
performance of Program A had a probably significant effect on the 
viewers’ enjoyment of that program and a significant effect on the 
viewers’ enjoyment of the second program. The favorable criticism 
had no effect on the viewers’ enjoyment. 

6. The favorable criticism of the content, production, and per- 
formance of the first program had no effect on the viewers’ tuning 
behavior. There are indications that a probably significant effect 
on the viewers’ tuning behavior might be attributed to the unfavor- 
able criticism. However, because of an unfavorable shift in the con- 
trol group, no definite conclusions can be drawn about the effect of 
the unfavorable criticism on the viewers’ tuning behavior. 

7. The results indicate that television criticism, particularly 
unfavorable criticism, had a greater effect on men than on women. 
While there was a probably significant shift in a favorable direction 
among the women immediately after reading a favorable criticism, 
no definite conclusion can be drawn on this point because the wom- 
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en’s experimental and control groups in this case were not closely 
matched. However, the fact that a probably significant shift among 
the women occurred suggests that additional research is needed 
concerning the relative effectiveness of television criticism on men 
and women. 

8. The unfavorable criticism had a stronger effect than the 
favorable criticism. 

_ Although the conclusions in this study apply only to the subjects 
in this experiment and should not be projected to apply to television 
viewers in general, the conclusions nevertheless provide several im- 
plications for broadcasters. The results of this study suggest that 
television viewers may be influenced significantly by an unfavorable 
criticism. Not only did the viewers seem to shift significantly in 
their judgment of the program about which the unfavorable criti- 
cism was written, but they also showed a significant shift in the 
direction of the unfavorable criticism after viewing another program 
in the same series. Furthermore, there were indications that an un- 
favorable criticism might have a significant effect on the viewers’ 
enjoyment of programs in a television series although there seemed 
to be little correlation between enjoyment and tuning behavior. On 
the other hand, there was hardly any evidence that a favorable 
criticism had any effect on viewers’ judgments. These results sug- 
gest that broadcasters might benefit little from a favorable criti- 
cism; yet, an unfavorable criticism might have a significant effect on 
viewers’ judgments, and subsequently their tuning behavior. How- 
ever, the effect of television criticism on tuning behavior needs fur- 
ther study before definite conclusions can be drawn. 

The results of this study also suggest that television criticism, 
particularly an unfavorable criticism, might have a greater effect on 
men than on women. The implications of these findings are obvious 
when applied to programs that are primarily aimed at a male audi- 
ence. The producers of a science program, for instance, might find 
that an unfavorable criticism influences a large portion of their 
audience. On the other hand, the audience for a program designed 
for women might not be affected by television criticism. However, 
it has already been observed that further research is needed to 
determine definitely the relative effectiveness of television criticism 
on men and women. 

With respect to television criticism as a means of raising stand- 
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ards of taste, the results of this study suggest that favorable viewers 
might be stimulated to change their opinions after reading an un- 
favorable criticism. On the other hand, there was little indication 
that unfavorable viewers are affected by a favorable criticism. The 
implications are that it might be easier for a television critic to tear 
down tastes for programs of one kind than to build up viewers’ 
tastes for other programs. In other words, the critic might be able 
to influence the viewer to stop watching soap opera, but he might 
not be able to influence the viewer to tune in grand opera. 

In conclusion, the results of this study indicate that television 
criticism in an experimental situation, specifically an unfavorable 
criticism, probably had a significant effect on inexpert viewers’ 
judgments of programs in an educational television series. However, 
it seems that additional research is needed before concluding that 
television criticism is effective. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE LITERARY 
AND DEBATING SOCIETIES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


James W. PENCE, Jr. 


HE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE LITERARY and debating society to 

American education have been amply documented. Perhaps no 
other student-initiated and student-run activity has had as profound 
an influence on our colleges and universities. The Spy Club at Har- 
vard pioneered English forensic disputations against the prevailing 
Latin exercise. Over a century and a half later, literary societies 
were encouraging another new activity, intercollegiate debating. In 
the intervening years the societies provided a valuable training 
ground for such speakers as John Randolph, Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun, Rufus Choate, Wendell Phillips, Robert 
G. Ingersoll, Henry W. Grady, and Booker T. Washington. 

Yet today, with significant exceptions, literary societies are 
moribund, and we accept the fact. We assume that changes follow- 
ing the Civil War—the advent of social fraternities, of athletics, 
of new curricula attracting students of different interests, to men- 
tion a few—were destined to sap the vigor of these societies. We 
have not faced squarely the question of whether or not the literary 
societies might have more effectively countered these challenges 
to their superiority. To put the matter another way, how did the 
literary societies respond when they found themselves to be no 
longer the sole student extracurricular activity? The purpose of 
this essay is to describe the ways in which the literary societies at 
the University of Virginia endeavored to maintain themselves amid 
competing student interests. 

Before the Civil War literary and debating societies at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia were dominant; indeed, before 1852 and the 
organizing of the first chapter of a social fraternity, they appear to 
have been the only student organizations.1 Many students were 


Mr. Pence (M.A., University of Virginia, 1951) is Assistant Professor of 
Speech, Virginia Military Institute. 


*Philip A. Bruce, History of the University of Virginia, 1891-1919 (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1921), III, 166-168. 
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interested in these societies. Although few records of this period are 
extant, it is clear that in 1852, 165 men out of a student body of 
425 were members of the two strongest societies, the Jefferson and 
the Washington, and an unknown number belonged to a third but 
short-lived society. Student interest is also attested to by reports of 
hotly contested society elections, withdrawals of dissatisfied groups, 
and the founding of new societies by men not previously associated 
with existing societies. Men of the caliber of Edgar Allan Poe 
joined literary societies, and James Madison and James Monroe 
accepted honorary membership.? 

The regular program at each meeting of the societies appears 
to have emphasized debate and oratory. In advance of the meeting 
a topic for debate was determined, and several speakers were select- 
ed for each side. When the selected speakers had finished, members 
of the society were invited to speak from the floor. The winner was 
decided by vote of the members present, in some cases on the merits 
of the question and in other cases on the merits of the debating. 
Once or twice a month the society also heard the address of an 
orator elected by themselves the previous month. Election to be 
the monthly orator was considered an honor. In addition to the 
prepared speaking, much of each meeting was spent in a business 
session involving discussion of policy making, committee reports, 
elections, and the like. The pre-Civil War literary societies at the 
University of Virginia, then, were predominantly speaking societies 
offering experience in both planned, formal debate and oratory, and 


*This characterizing of the pre-Civil War literary societies rests on the 
following sources: 

Catalogue of the Jefferson Society of the University of Virginia (Balti- 
more, Maryland: John Murphy and Company, 1859). 

Catalogue of the Washington Literary Society of the University of Virginia 
(Richmond, Virginia: James E. Goode, Printer, 1866). 

Bruce, II, 356-361, and III, 3 and 106. 

University of Virginia: Its History, Influence, Equipment, and Character- 
istics, ed. Paul Brandon Barringer, et al (New York: Lewis Publishing 
Company, 1904), I, 166-167. 

‘This description of literary society meetings before the Civil War rests 
on the following sources: 

Constitution and By-Laws of the Washington Society of the University of 
Virginia (Baltimore, Maryland: John Murphy and Company, 1860). 

Constitution of the Jefferson Society of the University of Virginia (Char- 
lottesville, Virginia: Peyton and Southall, 1860). 
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experience in the rough and tumble speaking of business sessions. 

The 1850’s saw the beginning of the first student activity, the 
social fraternity, which was later to challenge seriously the predomi- 
nance of the literary society. It is not known whether the first 
fraternities were founded by men outside the literary societies, by 
men not interested in or not skilled in public speaking, or by men 
who found the societies too heavily intellectual and insufficiently 
social in purpose; however, the immediate popularity of the social 
fraternity is known. Following the founding of the first fraternity in 
1852, ten more were founded before 1861. By the 1870’s fraterni- 
ties held high prestige, membership being desired and fairly difficult 
to attain: only a few could meet the requirements of desirable 
“social qualities, creditable class standing and thorough acquaint- 
ance.”’4 

While many students found outlets for their energy and found 
means for attaining recognition by activity in social fraternities,5 
others were reaching these goals through athletics. By the 1880’s 
athletics were claiming an increasing interest among students, in- 
cluding members of the literary societies. In 1887 the secretary of 
the Jefferson Society recorded that no quorum was present, it “being 
the night of the Athletic Games.” Five years later the editor of the 
University of Virginia Magazine concluded that “there is some 
good in ‘Jeff’ after all,” for during the 1889-90 session the Jefferson 
Society had paid for levelling the athletic grounds and during the 
current session the Society had paid for the new track.® 

By the end of the 1880’s, then, there had matured two major 


“Minutes of the Washington Society,” 1859-1860. These are the only 
extant minutes of the literary societies dating from before the Civil War. 
There are no extant minutes of the Washington Society 1868-1886, and 
none of the Jefferson Society before 1875. Later in this essay extensive use 
is made of extant minutes. 

Bruce, III, 176-177. 

Catalogue of the Jefferson Society, p. 4. Here is found the only reference to 
activities other than oratory and debate: “For many years it was a part of the 
regular exercises of the Society to read essays on various subjects, a custom 
entirely disused at the present.” 

*David M. R. Culbreth, The University of Virginia: Memories of Her 
Student-Life and Professors (New York: The Neale Publishing Company, 
1908), p. 225. 

®John S. Patton and Sallie J. Doswell, The University of Virginia: Glimpses 
of Its Past and Present (Lynchburg, Virginia: J. P. Bell Company, Printers, 
1900), p. 45. Bruce, IV, 94. ; 
°The University of Virginia Magazine, XXV (April, 1892), 487-488. 
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challenges to the predominance of the literary societies. What had 
the societies been doing to counter these challenges? Essentially 
nothing. The program of the societies remained unchanged—regu- 
lar debates and orations, regular business sessions. At a time when 
a careful re-evaluation of program and goals was needed, the “Min- 
utes” do not reveal that even the need for such a re-evaluation 
was recognized.7 

Perhaps two factors obscured this need. First, membership in 
the societies was still high. In 1887, 124 men of a student body 
of 302 were members of the Jefferson or Washington Society. The 
societies seem to have permitted anyone to join who wished to, a 
policy which may have been satisfactory before fraternities appear- 
ed, but a policy which lowered the societies’ prestige when they were 
forced to compete with fraternities where membership was not open 
to all. Secondly, the need to re-evaluate themselves probably was 
obscured from the societies by momentary periods of vitality easily 
mistaken for regeneration. Certainly the years 1879 and 1880 were 
such a period for the Jefferson Society, when Woodrow Wilson was 


"In fairness to the societies, it should be observed that the subjects for 
debate became more timely as the century progressed. Immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War, the societies tended to discuss questions of a historical 
nature and theoretical questions, some of which were applicable to existing 
conditions. The “Minutes of the Washington Society” during the years 1865, 
1866, and 1867 record such questions as these: 

Was the impeachment of Warren Hastings just? 

Is nature without the aid of revelation sufficient to prove the existence of 

God? 

Is that government strongest which places most power in the hands of 

the executive? 

In the formation of a constitution ought a state be allowed to withdraw 

from the union when in the opinion of its citizens they deem it proper? 
During the last two decades of the Nineteenth Century the debaters in the 
literary societies came more and more to focus their attention on the main 
issues of the period. The “Minutes of the Washington Society” and the 
“Minutes of the Jefferson Society” in the 1880’s record such questions as 
these: 

Resolved, that federal aid should be granted to public schools. 

Resolved, that the coeducation of the sexes should be the system of this 

state. 

Is the Pendleton Civil Service Bill calculated to purify the civil service? 

Should the President be given the right to veto particular sections in any 

appropriation bill? 
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serving first as the society’s secretary and then as its president.§ 

By the fall of 1889, however, the Jefferson Society clearly rec- 
ognized that it was declining so rapidly that something must be 
done to check the descent. Accordingly, this society set out to in- 
crease membership and to increase the interest and activity of 
members. One hundred twenty-five new members were admit- 
ted. The society adopted the report of its committee “to evaluate 
interest in the weekly debates” which recommended such actions 
as strictly enforcing fines and not permitting a man to vote unless 
he had delivered at least one ten-minute speech. By 1894 the Wash- 
ington Society had likewise set out to enforce rigidly its constitution. 

These measures, however, proved inadequate to stay the rapidly 
accelerating decline of the societies. By the 1901-02 session mem- 
bership in both societies was only sixty-four. Although the student 
body had more than doubled since 1887, society membership had 
halved. Even if the societies had eliminated many inactive mem- 
bers, this hardly represents a position of strength, much less pre- 
dominance. 

An article appearing in the October, 1887, issue of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Magazine probably evinces the tenor of the societies’ 
campaigns for members. New men were urged to join the literary 
societies for five reasons. First, such societies would consume little 
time, requiring only two hours once a week and only one speech in 
six weeks. Second, a man would get experience in speaking on his 
feet. Third, he would gain knowledge from reading up on a ques- 
tion for debate. Fourth, he would learn parliamentary procedure 
from participating in business sessions. Finally, he would gain the 
opportunity to know other students informally, important at the 
University, where there was so much formality.® 

Compare these claims with this picture of the Jefferson Society 
in 1891. Though unfair, it probably represents the face that the 
societies showed to most students. 


*In a speech delivered at the Jefferson Society Centennial Celebration on 
November 18, 1925, Fred H. Quarles, President of the Jefferson Society, re- 
called “the inspiring speeches of Woodrow Wilson, who once graced its [the 
Jefferson Society’s] chair as president, and whose flights of oratory, we are 
told, elicited large audiences.” A copy of this speech is to be found in the 
“Minutes of the Jefferson Society.” 


°The University of Virginia Magazine, XXXI (October, 1887), 66-67. 
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The Jeff. has, during the past four weeks, begun to assume its old 
time aspect. That is to say, a political fight has been instituted, and 
every Saturday night the hall is filled with interested members. This 
new interest is not brought about by “dry as dust” orations, or 
debates on the justice of the sentence of Major André of Revolution- 
ary fame, or on the respective merits of Napoleon and Lee; for debate 
is generally “passed over” in times of political contest. But politics 
has been the stimulus, and really there is always something to learn 
in the “Jeff.,” during these political contests: the meetings abound 
in short debates on parliamentary practice, and constitutional points 
and, though there is frequently no little meaningless, unnecessary 
talk carried on, there is at the same time much to be heard that is 
really pointed and pithy... . 

Looked upon in the light of a training school of parliamentary 
practice, the political “Jeff.” is not a bad institution after all; and 
it would seem that debates on constitutional points is much to be pre- 
ferred to the wearisome effusions of the ordinary literary societies.10 
Plainly, the literary societies needed to offer in their regular 

programs better training in practical public speaking, but once a 
man became a member little was done to help him develop as a 
speaker, aside from offering him the the opportunity to speak. The 
societies lacked a clear, complete view of the methods that lead to 
effective public discourse, and, worse yet, there is no evidence that 
they endeavored to develop such a view through consulting with 
professors or through applying principles drawn from available 
rhetorical works. The societies, it seems probable, could have 
secured guidance and instruction from professors trained in the 
classics who no doubt knew ancient rhetoric. The only bits of 
evidence, however, that the societies secured aid from a University 
professor occur after 1900 and concern Professor Paul’s giving in- 
struction on a few occasions to the Washington Society and about 
1907 his training the members of the societies for intercollegiate 
speech contests.11 As far as rhetorical works are concerned, cer- 
tainly the members had access to such works as George Campbell’s 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, Hugh Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres, Richard Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric, and others 
by John Ward, Thomas Sheridan, and John Witherspoon. Good 
students of Latin could have read rhetorical works of Cicero and 
Quintilian, which were very popular at other universities such as 
Yale and Princeton. But if any of these works were consulted, the 
effort sprang solely from individual initiative. Although the societies 
are to be praised for appointing members to act as critics, the so- 


2°Tbid., XXXV (December, 1891), 210-211. 
“Bruce, V, 244. 
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cieties failed to help their members develop adequate standards of 
criticism. Too frequently a critic merely pronounced a speech as 
good, poor, or better than before, without any commentary. One can 
easily envision the rather mediocre speaking which must have char- 
acterized many society meetings and which by its ineptness injured 
the prestige of the societies. 


After 1900 the societies began to make some changes in their 
program. Since these changes were written into their constitutions, 
probably the societies were attempting to re-evaluate their methods, 
but the alterations were not great. The practice of electing monthly 
orators was replaced by the president’s authority to appoint orators. 
Provision was made for readings and declamations. Readings seem 
to have included prose, poetry, and original essays with a leaning 
toward the “humorous selection,” as it was referred to in the “Min- 
utes.” By declamation the societies seem to have meant delivery 
of eloquent passages from literature and oratory. Often there was 
little distinction in subject matter between a reading and a declama- 
tion. About 1907 with increasing frequency there began to appear in 
the “Minutes” references to extemporaneous speaking, by which 
was clearly meant spur-of-the-moment or impromptu speaking. Im- 
promptu speaking may have developed from the lack of interest 
and general unwillingness of the members to prepare speeches. The 
“Minutes” of the Washington Society for March 9, 1907, recorded: 
“On account of the absence of the declaimer, the program was 
opened by an extemporaneous speech on ‘The Duty of each student 
to uphold the Honor System.’” The advent of readings, declama- 
tions, and impromptu speeches hardly represented a major change 
in the societies’ program, a program which had not in the past been 
able to maintain student interest. 


The advent of intercollegiate oratory and debate, which began 
under the auspices of the literary societies, might have provided 
them with a means of restoring their waning prestige. The repre- 
sentatives of the University might well have been men who had 
proved their ability in speeches within society walls. This was prob- 
ably true in the early 1900’s when there existed a debating and 
oratorical council composed of two men from each society and the 
professor of public speaking. For example, in December, 1905, the 
debating team that met George Washington in the National Rifles 
Armory was composed of two men from the Jefferson Society, one 
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from the Washington, and an alternate from the Jefferson. Con- 
cerning one Virginia debater, College Topics, the student newspaper, 
wrote, “not only an aggressive debator . . . he is quick to see and 
take advantage of any weak points in his opparents (sic) argu- 
ments.” Another “has a reputation for deep research in any ques- 
tion he takes part in.” The third’s “powers are well known here 
and need not be mentioned.’22 But in 1915, because of the finan- 
cial burden, the literary societies relinquished responsibility for the 
intercollegiate program to the University. 

There continued, however, two co-operative enterprises between 
the Jefferson and Washington Societies which might have provided 
arenas in which future intercollegiate debaters could gain experience. 
One was the annual intersociety debate for the Harrison Trophy 
and the medal given by the Board of Visitors. The fact that both 
of these awards had been established only about the turn of the 
century indicates a fairly recent effort to encourage debating in the 
societies. Yet this contest lapsed with the Washington Society’s 
retiring the Harrison Trophy in 1918. Three years later intersociety 
debates were resumed but probably lacked their former prestige.1% 

The second co-operative enterprise was the Congress of Debat- 
ing Union organized about 1913. Meeting monthly and following 
strictly the procedure of the House of Representatives, the two so- 
cieties struggled for offices and debated proposed legislation. This 
potentially excellent training ground for speakers lasted only until 
1920.14 

Throughout the Nineteenth Century special celebrations were 
held by the literary societies. Some were occasional-like the com- 
memorating of the death of Henry W. Grady in 1890, and some 
were regular—like celebrating the birthdays of Jefferson and Wash- 
ington. The most prominent celebrations were at Finals, when on 
Monday night the Washington Society’s celebration was held and on 
Tuesday night the Jefferson Society’s. Coming at Commencement, 


College Topics, XVII (December 2, 1905). 
_ “Minutes of the Jefferson Society,” November 23, 1901, April 2, 1910, 

and November 26, 1921. 

“Minutes of the Washington Society,” April 3, 1909, May 1, 1909, and 
May 18, 1918. 

Bruce, IV, 333-334, and V, 242. 

™“Bruce, V, 243-244. Bruce states that the Union was organized about 1915. 
The “Minutes of the Washington Society” contain references to the Union as 
early as 1913, however. 
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these celebrations received excellent publicity and elevated the pres- 
tige of the societies,15 but shortly after 1900 they ceased.16 Wednes- 
day night was devoted to a joint final celebration at which a guest 
speaker gave the main address.17 This practice with only slight 
modifications continued until 1915 when the two societies abolished 
it on condition that the University would pay the expenses of inter- 
University debates.1® The unique position of the literary societies at 
Finals had been lost. 

If the literary societies were to have maintained themselves effec- 
tively in the midst of competing student activities, they would have 
had to fulfill a continuing need at the University and to retain the 
prestige of membership. There is no evidence that the societies were 
aware of these necessities, much less that their activities were calcu- 
lated to satisfy them. 

Originally the only competition the literary societies faced was 
that among themselves, for they were the only type of student 
activity. Gradually, however, other types of organizations developed 
and came to satisfy specifically those needs once met generally by 
the literary societies. The social fraternity satisfied the social need. 
Athletics provided a new road to campus prestige and probably 
absorbed a good deal of the competitive spirit that used to find 
outlet in the societies. By the 1890’s the literary societies could 
claim only that they satisfied the need for training in public speak- 
ing and parliamentary procedure. 

But the literary societies did not perform well their single re- 
maining role. The training in speaking was haphazard, lacking 
standards and often amounting to little more than offering the op- 
portunity to participate in a debate or to deliver an oration. Fur- 
thermore, many students apparently considered the training offered 
by the societies to be impractical except when political fights were 
in progress. Not only did the societies fail to offer sound, practical 
training in speaking, but also they failed to insist that they were 
the proper institutions for speech training. When they were forced 
to turn to the University for help, the societies sought help not for 
themselves as institutions within the academic community but for 


*5Culbreth, pp. 280-281 and 322-323. 

26Programs of the Finals 1904 and 1911 (“Chronological” file). These 
report no Final Celebrations by either society. 
*"Barringer, et. al., I, 167. 
**Bruce, IV, 333-334. 
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certain activities which they sponsored. This procedure invited the 
University to take over these activities, thereby leaving the societies 
even less useful. When the University began to provide instruction 
in public speaking and eventually took over the intercollegiate speak- 
ing program, there seemed to be no remaining needs for the literary 
societies to fulfill. The opportunity for them to secure a fundament- 
al place in the University community had almost disappeared. 

As the role of the literary societies in University life diminished, 
inevitably so did their prestige; but some policies of the societies 
accelerated this decline in their prestige. One such policy was the 
persistent endeavor to increase membership, perhaps recalling the 
days when most students were members of literary societies. In- 
creased membership was strength as long as it was an active mem- 
bership; but strength was not enhanced and prestige was damaged 
when appeals for candidates were based on easy admission and few 
demands on members. The literary societies lacked the appeal of 
exclusiveness which, for instance, the social fraternities had. A 
minor policy, but one equally inadvisable, was the financial support 
given athletics by the Jefferson Society in the early 1890’s. No 
doubt the members were pleased by the praise received from the 
editor of the University of Virginia Magazine; probably the society’s 
philanthropy momentarily increased its prestige; but ultimately the 
literary societies would have profited more from devoting their mon- 
ey to improving the quality of the training they offered in public 
speaking. Finally, by surrendering their separate celebrations at 
Finals and ultimately their joint celebration, the literary societies 
lost major means of enhancing their own prestige. In addition, it 
appears from Bruce’s report that the University literally bought 
the societies out of Finals by agreeing to pay for inter-university 
debates. Thus, in one move the societies sacrificed prestige and 
invited the University to assume a function that had formerly been 
theirs. 

Had the literary societies seen the necessity for providing thor- 
ough speech training and for enhancing their own prestige by all 
available means and had they acted determinedly to accomplish 
both, there is, of course, no guarantee of their maintaining a fun- 
damental place in University life, but without such insight and ac- 
tivity, their place was almost certain to become a superficial one. 


WRITING PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Paut T. NoLan 


HE MARKET FOR PLAYS has never been as large as it is today. 

Production costs, however, have grown so tremendously that 
although directors are demanding more and more plays for the 
stage, motion pictures, and television, producers have, also, be- 
come increasingly unwilling to take a chance on unknown writers. 
New playwrights are accepted into the profession only after they 
have shown their willingness to become professional, full-time 
theater men as well. Probably little harm is done by such a policy 
—except an unfortunate sameness in the dramatic fare; but this 
policy has meant, by and large, that playwriting has become an 
art closed to the academic world. 

A teacher-novelist, like Professor Jack Farris of Wyndham 
College, is encouraged by his publishers to combine teaching and 
writing. Such a combination helps, they believe, to keep a fresh- 
ness in his work and to insure an artistic integrity that is not 
always possible for writers who must sell their wares in order to 
eat. College and university faculties have probably become our 
greatest single source of poets, men like Peter Viereck, Randall 
Jarrell, Karl Sharpiro, John Husband, John Holmes, John Ciardi, 
and John Z. Bennett, all of whom are professional academicians. 
The list of teacher-poets can almost be matched by the list of 
teacher-novelists: Robert Penn Warren, Lionel Trilling, Helen 
White, Caroline Gordon, Wallace Stegner, and Wilbur Schramm. 
No such immediate list comes to mind, however, for the teacher- 
playwrights; and it is safe to say that the academic world has 
given the American scene few playwrights of any kind and none 
comparable with its poets and novelists. 


I 


The reasons for the paucity of teacher-playwrights are easily 
seen. The poet and the novelist need publishers; the playwright 
needs both a publisher and a producer. The publishers need only 


Mr. Nolan (Ph.D., Tulane University, 1953) is Professor of English at the 
University of Southwestern Louisiana. 
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the works; the producers need both the works and the playwrights. 
The professor-playwright who has succeeded in interesting a pro- 
ducer in his play has just begun his work. He must then be willing 
to join the company of the play; and to do this he must leave the 
campus and his profession—cease to be a professor—to see the 
play through the long months of production. William Inge was an 
instructor in English at Washington University in St. Louis, but 
when Come Back, Little Sheba was accepted for a Broadway 
production, Inge was forced to leave the classroom; and he has 
never returned. 

College and civic theaters have done a little to help the academ- 
ic playwright. Generally speaking, however, the professor-play- 
wright writing for the local theater has found that the demands 
made on him by such a theater are almost as time-consuming and 
the trials are almost as nerve-shattering as they are in the profes- 
sional theater. The amateur theater is to be commended for en- 
couraging native talent, for what it does both for the playwright 
and for the theater; but the production of locally-written plays by 
community theaters is much too rare. Even if the amateur theater 
were more interested in its native playwrights, the college and com- 
munity theaters still are not the answer for the professor-playwright 
who seeks a regular outlet for his work. The Topeka Civic Theater, 
for example, has a well-deserved reputation among community 
theaters for encouraging new playwrights. In 1958, it announced a 
playwrighting contest. The deadline for manuscripts was set for early 
1959, and almost four hundred plays were submitted, presumably 
a number written by professor-playwrights. Late in 1959, the screen- 
ing committee had narrowed the entries down to about half that 
number and sent these to the judges. By early 1960, the judges had 
selected about seventy of these for final consideration; and, as the 
year ended, they finally agreed upon one best play, the winning 
manuscript. Playwrights spend more time rewriting than they do 
writing, and it is the rare writer who can start a second play before 
he knows the destiny of the first, before he knows, in fact, whether 
he has finished the first. Seldom is a play completely rejected; 
usually a rejection is simply the beginning of another rewriting. 
Chekov’s Uncle Vania, is after all, simply The Wood Demon with 
another rewrite. 

If, however, a two-year waiting period stands between the sub- 
mission of a play and the decision as to its stage worthiness, the 
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playwright is faced with a long period of forced inactivity—two 
years in which he has little incentive to practice his craft. To call 
attention to this condition is not to complain about the practices of 
college and community theaters. With the limited facilities of the 
amateur theater, two years is a normal time for the careful selec- 
tion of one play from four hundred. To look at this situation 
realistically, however, is to admit that the professor-playwright 
cannot turn to the community theaters as the sole outlet for his 
plays, if he intends for playwriting to be a habitual discipline for 
him. 

Even such community-academic theaters as Topeka, the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, and the Baton Rouge Little Theater, all of 
which from time to time encourage new writers to submit plays, 
are not interested in being a steady market for new playwrights. 
The majority of their plays will be the time-tested fare of the 
professional theater. The professor-playwright who hopes to write 
plays as a regular discipline soon discovers that when the com- 
munity theater produces one of his plays, the production is a bridal 
shower, not a marriage. The community theater may be happy to 
give him his start toward professional theater; it is not willing to 
make him a permanent part of its theater as a resident playwright 
from whom it can expect at least one play a year. Edward 
Devereaux Brown in his doctoral study, A History of the Shreve- 
port Little Theater (The University of Denver, 1958), points out 
that the Shreveport Little Theater first gained national attention 
and substantial local support with the production of a locally- 
written play, Ada Jack Carver’s The Cajun, a play that later won 
the Samuel French Award. Such an event, it would seem, should 
have encouraged Shreveport to continue the practice of producing 
local playwrights. The Cajun was the first locally written play 
produced by the Shreveport Little Theater; and, as of this writing, 
it was also the last. The director, John Wray Young, has pointed 
out on many occasions that the community theater charged with 
giving its audience a season of Broadway-like productions has little 
time to experiment with unknowns. 


II 


Playwriting has many values for the professor as a drama 
teacher. The publish-or-perish edict of many colleges and univer- 
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sities, probably, does not make much sense when used without dis- 
crimination for all teachers in all fields. In the field of drama, it 
does make sense. Whether one is teaching the history of drama, 
its production, its appreciation, or its composition, quite obviously 
one has made a commitment to public communication. This, at 
least, in one field in which those who teach also can do. Speech, 
theater, and drama teachers must communicate, and for them com- 
munication is an art. They must speak; they must produce plays; 
and, it seems to me, they must also write plays. 

Every drama teacher realizes the necessity of personal expe- 
rience in the theater. A drama teacher must see plays; he must 
act in them, direct them, produce them, Only with such personal 
experience, which gives him the eye of the director and the ear 
of the actor, can he take the written text and transform it into a 
living art for his students. He needs to be able to explain from 
first-hand experience what is possible and what is not possible in 
any given theatrical medium. Obviously there are advantages if he 
can also bring to his teaching the awareness of the playwright, an 
awareness that comes only when one has made it a habit to solve 
the problems of the playwright in practice. The only meaningful 
practice is playwriting, and, to make playwriting a habit, the profes- 
sor-playwright must have an outlet for the products he creates. 

The professor-playwright does, of course, use the college and 
community theaters. He needs, however, something more than a 
once-every-two-years special event. He needs a constant market, 
one that is ready to consider his plays whenever he has plays to 
consider. Only with such a market can the professor be, not a man 
with an idea for a play, but a man who has disciplined himself to 
the day-by-day routine of playwriting. He needs to be as regular 
in the writing of plays as a poet is in the writing of poems; as 
an artist, in the painting of pictures; as a director, in the direction 
of plays. If he is to be a professor-playwright, he needs to take his 
playwriting as seriously as he does his teaching. He needs to make 
his writing as regular a part of his daily routine as he does his 
scholarship and his classroom lectures. 


Ill 


Fortunately, a constant, accessible market does exist for plays 
in the United States. Although relatively unknown in the academic 
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profession, this market accepts hundreds of plays a year, and each 
play accepted is produced thousands of times. The market is the 
children’s theater. 

Although the term, “children’s theater,” is generally known in 
the academic world, it means many things to many people, and, 
as a result, misunderstandings have occurred. For some, it is a 
theater in which the children write, act, and produce their own 
plays. Such a theater has many values, some artistic and some 
therapeutic. Obviously such a theater has no market for the adult 
playwright, but the danger exists that a new playwright will think 
this is all of children’s theater and, thus, close his eyes to the entire 
field. This theater has as its principal intent self-expression, not 
the discipline of an age-old art. 

At the other end of the scale from such a children’s theater 
is the theater for children. In the theater for children, plays, 
written, directed, and acted by adults, are presented to children. 
During the past forty years, a tremendous growth has occurred in 
such theaters, both in professional and amateur theater. The adult 
theater for children offers a small market for the professor-play- 
wright, but a good one. Unlike the Broadway theater, the theater 
for children is interested in buying only the play, not the play- 
wright. Unfortunately, relatively few plays are used. The Children’s 
Theater Press, perhaps the most active publisher in this field, accepts 
only about a dozen plays a year. A few civic organizations, like the 
Junior League, take one play a year. In all, probably fewer than 
twenty-five new plays a year are used in the entire country. 

Few plays are used for the same reason that Broadway open- 
ings are rare. Production costs are high, and risks are kept to a 
minimum. A play accepted by the Children’s Theater Press, the 
Dramatic Publishing Company, Samuel French, or Baker’s Plays 
has a good chance for wide, expertly-directed production; but the 
cost of the production predisposes the director to select plays that 
have already proved their attractiveness to children, adaptations 
of fairy tales like The Princess and the Swineherd and of successful 
children’s books like Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 

Miss Edna Cahill of Walter H. Baker Company, in writing of 
one play recently submitted to her company—a play based on 
neither a fairy tale nor a children’s novel—summarized the prob- 
lem: 
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The idea [for the play] is a delightful one and handled very com- 
petently. ... It is the sort of thing this writer would like to see 
issued but, frankly, personal liking for a manuscript has got to be sub- 
merged in dollars and cents thinking. I honestly don’t think we could 
find a large enough market for that sort of thing to warrant the 
expense in which publication would involve us. The juvenile market 
is a poor investment—at best. 


This market is probably no more difficult than the normal com- 
mercial and academic markets for novels, poetry, and critical 
studies; certainly the encouragement given new writers and the 
promptness with which these publishers handle manuscripts are 
superior, If the market were not so small, in fact, one could well 
agree that here the professor-playwright had found an outlet for 
his writing comparable to that for the professor-poet, the profes- 
sor-novelist, and the professor-critic. 

Another kind of children’s theater, a theater in which children 
learn the art of the drama by performing plays written and directed 
by adults, however, offers many of the same advantages as the 
adult theater for children; and it has, moreover, a tremendous 
market. This theater, existing in every grade and high school in 
the United States, is constantly looking for new material; and 
here the professor-playwright is welcomed. In this theater, more- 
over, he will find a steady and rewarding field for a lifetime of 
work. 


IV 


Writing plays for children to be performed by children is a 
specialized field, and, unfortunately, at the present time no poetics 
for this drama exists. Some requirements for this field are, however, 
obvious. Plays for this field need to be both learning tools for the 
performers and art experiences for the audience. Edward I. Heuer 
in a pamphlet, “Pointers to Writers of Amateur Plays,” which is 
sent to all writers who submit their first works to the Heuer 
Company, outlines the problems of the field and calls attention to 
the most difficult of these problems. High school audiences are 
demanding in their entertainment, but the plays must be within 
the scope of high school actors. “The junior class,” he says, “is 
frequently the first acting experience for the cast of the play. The 
play needs to be within their scope of understanding.” An ex- 
amination of some of the plays published by his company—plays 
like Deadly Ernest, Finders Creepers, Desperate Ambrose, and 
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Hilihilly Weddin’—suggests some of the difficulties. They all 
belong to the class of the realistic, well-made play. The human 
emotions with which they deal seem trivial and superficial. They 
are, however, all plays within the scope of understanding of high 
school children. 

Many directors of high school plays argue for the standard 
fare of the adult theater and, with considerable justice, argue that 
Our Town and The Importance of Being Earnest are better, for 
any audience, than Hillbilly Weddin’ and Deadly Ernest. Their 
argument is as sound as that of the college or community theater di- 
rector who argues for Oedipus and Lear over Our Town and The Im- 
portance of Being Ernest. A theater can do only those plays which 
its actors can perform and its audience can comprehend, and it 
seems perfectly clear that all adult plays in their totality are—or 
should be—beyond the comprehension of high school audiences. 

What is needed for this theater is neither adult drama hacked 
to fit children nor hack children’s drama, but good drama pur- 
posefully written for the age group that will perform it and see it. 
The drama teacher is uniquely equipped to write such drama. He 
has both the skills and understanding of the professional theater 
man, and he has a professional understanding of the learning 
process. He, also, has added incentives for writing good plays for 
grade school and high school children. It is in their pre-college 
training that most people receive their first drama experiences; and 
the taste that the professor-playwright is helping to mold with 
such work will be the kind of taste he finds in his own students. 

The professor-playwright, by his training, should understand 
the difference between adults and children. He should know, for 
example, that his plays need not contain material that is new to 
himself; most of what he has long known will yet be unfamiliar 
to the children. This particular piece of information is, of course, 
one that every teacher is made painfully aware of every time he 
teaches a class. Yet it is information that A. S. Burack, editor 
of Plays, Inc., finds necessary to repeat to his authors frequently: 
“The more familiar the material is, the better the children like 
it.” The entire dramatic experience in a formal theater is new for 
children. They do not need to be introduced to new emotional 
problems; they simply ask for drama that makes their old emotional 
problems clear to them. The more familiar they are with the 
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elements of the drama, the greater will be their enjoyment. This 
principle is as old as Aristotle’s Poetics. The tremendous crush of 
new and varied experiences in the adult world, however, has meant 
that in the modern theater this principle is frequently sacrificed for 
novelty, and we go to the theater seeking the new rather than an 
understanding of the permanent. In children’s theater, the craving 
for novelty is satisfied by the freshness of the dramatic experience 
itself. 

Admittedly much writing now being done in this field is hack 
work. It is, however, the best that is submitted. The publishers 
take the best plays available, but they must be plays for children. 
A moment’s consideration of the field explains some of its failings. 
The rewards for writing children’s plays, either in fame or fortune, 
are small, even though there is a demand for a considerable num- 
ber of plays. It might be noted that the rewards offered the poet 
in America are also small, but poets are aware at the start that 
they will receive little fame and less money for their work. If they 
take poetry seriously, they are satisfied to practice their craft and 
earn their bread as bankers, insurance company presidents, or 
teachers. 

A poet, moreover, does not begin writing poetry with the ex- 
pectation of deserting the field for something more lucrative. Those 
who write plays for children, on the other hand, frequently use 
this field as a place to learn their craft before moving on to other 
fields. Betty Smith, the author of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, 
started with this market and was relatively successful. With her 
success in the adult world of letters, however, she wrote no more 
plays for children. All her experience was lost to the field. The 
professor-playwright looking for a market that will allow him to 
practice his craft while he remains an active teacher is not apt to 
follow such a progress, especially if he is conscious that his play- 
writing will not only help him to be a better teacher today but 
will also help to prepare his students of tomorrow. The entrance 
of the professor-playwright into this field, thus, should improve 
the standards by giving the field that one quality which it now 
most needs—a group of dedicated, trained practitioners. 

Writing plays for children is an individual problem for the 
writer. Just as there is no set way to teach a class, so is there no 
set way to write a play. Each professor-playwright must simply 
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write the kind of plays which he thinks will best prepare children 
for lives in which an appreciation of the drama will be a regular part 
of their cultural wealth. There are classes of plays which sell more 
easily than others, of course. Comedies sell better than tragedies, 
and realistic prose plays sell better than symbolic poetic plays. The 
professor-playwright, however, is not “economically determined” to 
write what sells easily or what makes the best profit. The great de- 
mand for new plays, moreover, means that the chances of a good 
manuscript being taken are very high. The only final rejection of 
a play written by a competent writer in this field is that which the 
writer himself makes. The play rejected by Baker Company, for 
example, stands a good chance of being accepted by the next 
publisher. 


Vv 


Since the professor-playwright, even if he has never published 
a play, can hardly be considered a newcomer to the field, perhaps 
the best service that can be performed in such an essay as this is 
simply to review the markets in this field. 

There are a great many markets for plays. Conditions, however, 
change for various reasons. One publisher does from time to time 
get more material that he can handle. However, judging from 
recent experience, there are ten markets that I would recommend 
to the professor-playwright as a starting list. 

Walter H. Baker Company (569 Boylston St., Boston) is 
primarily concerned with plays for teen-agers. The company 
prefers three-act comedies to all other forms. The editors answer 
queries promptly and give each play submitted serious attention. 

The Dramatic Publishing Company (179 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1) has a wide market for the playwright. Although the 
bulk of its business is with the high schools, the company has 
been doing increasing business with the colleges and little theaters. 

The Eldridge Publishing Company (Franklin, Ohio) is in the 
market for both one-act and three-act plays, principally for high 
schools. It is best to submit material between October and early 
spring. 

Samuel French, Inc. (25 West 45th Street, New York 26) is 
the best-known publisher of plays in America. The reputation of 
the company and the fact that much of its business is with Broad- 
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way plays make this a somewhat less encouraging market for the 
new playwright than any of the other markets. 


The Grade Teacher (23 Leroy Avenue, Darien, Conn.) is a 
monthly magazine which publishes three or four plays in each 
issue. The plays are all for the elementary grades, and the editors 
are especially interested in plays which combine the drama with a 
subject-matter learning experience. 

Heuer Publishing Company (Dows Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa) 
has one of the largest listings of one-act and three-act plays for 
high schools. The editors answer promptly and have made consider- 
able efforts to attract new writers. 


The Instructor (F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
N. Y.) is a monthly journal which publishes about three plays for 
the elementary grades in each issue. The editors are especially in- 
terested in plays which combine drama with an allied art—music, 
painting, the dance. 


Plays: The Drama Magazine for Young People (8 Arlington 
Street, Boston 16) is a monthly magazine and, in my experience, 
the best single market for one-act plays for both grade and high 
schools. All queries are answered promptly, and each play submitted 
receives uncommonly sensitive criticism. 

Row-Peterson Plays (1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill.) is 
normally a good market. During the fall of 1960, however, the 
editors announced they were over-stocked. 

The Standard Publishing Foundation (Hamilton Avenue at 
1800, Cincinnati, Ohio) is the only publisher in this field, to my 
knowledge, interested in religious drama. The editors favor dram- 
atizations from the Bible. They are helpful, sometimes even sug- 
gesting general subjects for which they have a particular need. 

Experiences with various publishers differ with the individual 
writer and the particular reader for the company, of course. The 
ten companies listed, however, have consistently shown a desire to 
encourage new writers and seemingly are interested in long-term 
associations with such writers as the professor-playwright. 

Many other publishers are also in the market for children’s 
plays, and they have reputable records: Children’s Digest, Play- 
mate Magazine, Jack and Jill, T. E. Denison and Company, Drama 
Guild Publishers, Longmans, Green and Company, Northwestern 
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Press, Banner Plays Bureau, Gillum Book Company, World 
Publishing Company, Random House, Follett Publishing Company, 
Children’s Theater Press, and the Sterling Publishing Company, 
all of whom have indicated an interest in new plays for children. 
The Writer’s Handbook (ed., A. S. Burack, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16) is probably the best single guidebook for all markets in 
this field. 

Generally speaking, after a year of writing and querying, each 
playwright usually finds that there are four or five markets for 
which his work seems best suited. Which markets these are will 
frequently be determined by temperament and lucky timing. 
Anyone new to the field should decide, however, that until he is 
established, every play he thinks worthy of publication should be 
sent out until it is accepted. Quite often the play rejected by one 
publisher is not only taken by the next but becomes the means by 
which the writer establishes a long-term association with that 
publisher. The important point is not that different publishers 
have different and changing demands; it is, rather, that there is 
a constant demand. This is a field to which the professor-play- 
wright may give serious long-term interest. 

Writing plays for children is a twice-rewarding activity for the 
professor-playwright. It gives him the opportunity to practice the 
art of the playwright and, at the same time, to extend his influence 
as a teacher beyond the classroom of today to the students he 
may have tomorrow. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE 
PROGRAMS IN THE SOUTHEAST UNITED STATES 


WALTER E. SIMONSON AND BENNETT STRANGE 


HIS ANALYSIS OF HIGH SCHOOL debate programs in the south- 

east United States arose out of discussions with high school 
debate coaches at the annual high school debate workshop held at 
Mississippi Southern College during the fall. We discovered a great 
uncertainty among coaches regarding the debate programs being 
run at other high schools in the state and in the region in general. 
The lack of any published material of this nature convinced us 
that a thorough study of the high school debate programs in the 
southeast United States was needed: knowledge of what is being 
done elsewhere is necessary for intelligent evaluation of one’s own 
program. In 1959 we collected the data for this study by sending 
questionnaires to three hundred fifty major high schools within 
a fourteen-state area extending from the Atlantic Seaboard west 
through Texas and Oklahoma, and from the Gulf north through 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Missouri. By “major high schools” the 
authors mean the upper 50 per cent on the basis of enrollment in 
those particular states. A follow-up questionnaire was sent to 
schools which did not respond to the first request. A total of two 
hundred seven replies were received. 

The data from the replies are presented in tabular form. In 
order to facilitate interstate comparisons the results are reported 
as percentages of the relevant reporting group for that state. A 
second purpose of percentile presentation is to honor the requests 
of several coaches that the anonmity of their returns be protected. 
Only eleven states are tabulated because returns from the other 
three states were too small (below ten) for meaningful interpre- 
tation. 


Mr. Walter E. Simonson (Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1958) is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Speech and Director of Forensics at Mississippi Southern 
College. 


Mr. Bennett Strange (M.A., Mississippi Southern College, 1959) is In- 
structor of Speech and Assistant Debate Coach at Mississippi Southern College. 
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TABLE I 


ave 
PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDING ScHOooLs INDICATING ig 
AcTIvE DEBATE PRoGRAMS Te 
rer 
La. Texas Miss. Ala. Ky. Fla. Ga. N.C. Mo. Va. Okla. wit! 
1958-59 94 80 8 95 69 45 63 86 86 
1957-58 81 70 40 83 80 54 45 SO 64 75 86 one 
Kentucky and Louisiana lead the southeast in the percentage 
of schools reporting active debate programs. Mississippi and Geor- 
gia trail the rest of the southeastern region in debate activity. The 
largest gain over the last year in amount of debate activity is re- 
ported from Missouri. It is worth noting that seven states experi- eo 
enced an increase in debate activity, and four no change. There is = 
a rather wide variance from state to state with the range of per- pvat 
centages of high schools with active programs extending from 45 | 
to 9 cent. 
hor 
Taste II high 
tenc 
TOURNAMENTS ATTENDED! 
1958-1959 
La. Texas Miss. Ala. Ky. Fla. Ga. N.C. Mo. Va. Okla. PER 
4-6 40 188 20 0 25 O 20 42 ae = 
Average 48 77 26 18 71 60 18 30 135 94 90 
1957-1958 
La. Texas Miss. Ala. Ky. Fla. Ga. N.C. Mo. Va. Okla. per 
1-3 38 188 100 80 0 40 10 75 -0 30 0 rd 
4-6 4 31 O 2 2 i 0 2 12 O 333 they 
Over 10 0 126 0 0 0 1 #O O 4 SO 7 fron 
Average 3.7 53 24 16 66 60 23 28 110 75 18 
pare 
In terms of the number of tournaments attended, Missouri de- i 
bating high schools lead the rest of the South with a 13.5 average. a 
The least active high schools are in Alabama and Georgia with an por 
*All figures in Tables II, IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII represent percentages tend 
of active programs reported in that state. . 
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average of only 1.8 tournaments per school. The largest gains are 
posted in some of the most active states, notably Missouri and 
Texas. The only decrease occurs in the state of Georgia. One state 
remains constant. The remaining states show various-sized increases 
with average participation in high schools increasing about one and 
one-half tournaments per school. 


Taste III 
NATIONAL ForENsIc LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP (PER CENT OF 
ACTIVE PRoGRAMS) 


La. Texas Miss. Ala. Ky. Fla. Ga. N.C. Mo. Va. Okla. 
58-59 37.5 50 0 40 80 38 20 60 62 0 95 


Only two states have no NFL members. By a wide margin Okla- 
homa has the greatest NFL membership with 95 per cent of the 
high school programs in that state reporting NFL membership. A 
tendency seems to exist for the most active debate states to have 
the highest percentage of NFL membership. 


TABLE IV 
Per CENT OF PROGRAMS WITH SPECIFIC BUDGETARY APPROPRIATIONS 


La. Texas Miss. Ala. Ky. Fla. Ga. N.C. Mo. Va. Okla. 


When one considers the great difficulties in planning a debate 
program without a definite allocation, the figures representing the 
per cent of high schools with specific budget appropriations is quite 
low. Those schools that do not have a specific budget report that 
they get their funds from a variety of sources on a tournament to 
tournament basis. Such sources include sales, dances, contributions 
from citizens in town and other interested parties, support by the 
parents of the students on the debate squad, and random appropri- 
ations for individual tournaments by the principal, As is to be ex- 
pected, the most active states are those which also indicate the 
largest number of high schools with specific appropriations. As the 
schools in a state take debate more seriously, there appears to be a 
tendency to give specific appropriations to the debate program. 
Again a tremendously wide variance can be observed. 
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TABLE V 
BupceEt SIzE 


La. Texas Miss. Ala. Ky. Fla. Ga. N.C. Mo. Va. Okla. 


Below 20 36.4 100 100 0 165 0 100 25 0 0 
$100 

$100-$500 40 364 0 O 100 8.5 0 37 85 

$500-$1000 40 182 0 O 0 ne 0 38 0 15 

Over $1000 0 9 0 o oO 0 0 0 0 

Average 385 621 60 SO 175 226 O 35 590 150 425 


Reporting 


Texas and Missouri lead with average budgets of $621 and $590, 
respectively. No figure is possible for Georgia because no Georgia 
high schools have specific budgetary appropriations. Mississippi, 
Alabama, and North Carolina indicate the lowest average budget. 
The largest budget reported was $4,000. While the overall averages 
of the Missouri and Texas high schools appear very similiar, the 
range in budgets in these two states is quite different: no Missouri 
high schools report a budget of over a thousand dollars; 9 per cent 
of Texas high schools have budgets exceeding that figure. It should 
also be commented that over a season some of the high schools 
without specific budgets have more money available than some with 
definite budgets. One high school reports raising as much as $800 
by irregular means (candy sales). 


TABLE VI 
S1zE oF SquaD 


La. Texas Miss. Ala. Ky. Fla. Ga. N.C. Mo. Va. Okla. 


1-5 13 6 17. 20 28 10 0 0 
6-10 15 18 16 76) 23-50 15 
11-15 0 13 10. 4 3 16 «615 15 
16-20 28 19 7 2. 15 
20+- 44 32 16 Oo 30 40 17 0 61 20 55 
Per cent 


pating 


Missouri indicates wide variance in the percentage of the stu- 
dents on the debate squad that get actual debate experience. On 
most of the squads between 70 and 90 per cent of students get some 
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tournament experience. The only state widely out of line with this 


is Mississippi. 


Tasie VII 
BREAKDOWN OF SquapD BY HicH ScHooL CLass 


La. Texas Miss. Ala. Ky. Fla. Ga. N.C. Mo. Va. Okla. 


Senior 24 27 32 22 28 24 40 16 23 8 26 
Junior 34.0 38 22 38 #37 +30 2 44 #33831 22 30 
Sopho- 23 35 37 40 38 39 22 36 2343 29 
more 


Freshman 19 0 @ 4 7 #10 4 23 22 15 


Wide variety in the amount of training received by debate di- 
rectors should be noted. In general, the results are as expected. 
Those states which otherwise have the most active programs tend 
also to have the largest number of trained personnel involved in the 
direction of debate. Academic training in speech appears to be more 
widespread than debate experience. 


Taste VIII 
TRAINING OF DEBATE DIRECTORS 


La. Texas Miss. Ala. Ky. Fla. Ga. N.C. Mo. Va. Okla. 


Major or 
Minor in 70 90 50 68 64 62 40 = 25 70 50 100 
Speech 
Partici- 
pated in 53 45 30 SO 64 4 60 = 25 54 100 70 
Debate 


Although the high school debate program in the southeast United 
States (see Table IX) is noticeably healthy and is experiencing a 
fairly good rate of growth and expansion, a weakness is that the 
directors often have no debate training or experience. The size of 
the average squad indicates that a fairly large number of southern 
high school students are obtaining debate training and experience. 
It should be remembered that the variation between states is 
wide, as is also the variation within most states. It should be men- 
tioned that more money may be required to run a certain-sized pro- 
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TABLE IX 
SUMMARY OF SOUTHERN 
Hicu ScuHoot DEBATE PROGRAMS 


Average Tournaments Attended 1958-1959 6.37 
Average Tournaments Attended 1957-1958 5.43 
N. F. L. Membership 48% 
Average Budget $422 
Average Size of Squad 18.99 
Per cent of Debaters Actively Participating 79 
Coaches With Academic Training in Speech 70% 
Coaches Who Participated in Debate at Students 54% 


gram in one region than another. For instance, a state in which the 
high schools are widely separated will require a larger budget to de- 
fray traveling costs than one that is in a more densely populated 
region. The authors would also like to stress that they are present- 
ing here averages for the states and for the region and are not 
representing goals or criteria for a debate program nor indicating 
specifically the characteristics of the most successful debate pro- 


grams. 
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AN EVALUATION OF TWO EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUP-ACTION TOURNAMENTS 


Kim GIFFIN AND Brap LASHBROOK 


experimental basis at the University of Kansas; it was known as 
the Group-Action /Tournament.1 This activity sought to combine 
the elements of effective and realistic group discussion with an ac- 
cepted motivational force, competition. 

Although competitive discussion has been for many years a 
widely used forensic activity, it has received, and continues to re- 
ceive, much criticism. Most of this criticism alleges that contests are 
inconsistent with the principles of group discussion. In a recent 
article in the Quarterly Journal of Speech the major criticisms of 
the usual discussion contest were summarized as follows:? 


Fr 1958 A UNIQUE TYPE OF FORENSIC ACTIVITY was initiated on an 


1. Genuine groups are not established. 

2. Competitive individual ratings distort relationships among par- 
ticipants. 

3. Students are not motivated to effect adequate preparation. 

4. Insufficient time is allotted for this activity. 


Out of these criticisms grew the group-action approach to com- 
petitive discussion, This approach seeks to alleviate these criticisms 
by judging discussants on the basis of what a discussion group 
produces (a written committee report) and their oral defense of this 
report rather than on the basis of the discussion procedure em- 
ployed. Students from one school constitute a discussion group or 
“team”; competition is between groups rather than between indivi- 
duals within a group. Two full days are allowed for the activity. 


Kim Giffin (Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1950) is Head of the Speech 
Division, Department of Speech and Drama, University of Kansas. 

Brad Lashbrook (M.A., University of Kansas, 1959) is an Assistant In- 
structor in Speech, Michigan State University. 


1See Kim Giffin and Brad Lashbrook, “The University of Kansas Group- 
Action Tournament,” The Gavel, XLI (1959), 41-42, 48. 

*Wayne Brockreide and Kim Giffin, “Discussion Contests Versus Group- 
Action Tournaments,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XLV (February, 
1959), 59-64. 
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Elements which reflect adequate preparation are made a part of the 
basis for evaluation of the groups (“teams’’).3 


Procedure for Investigation. 


The first University of Kansas Group-Action Tournament was 
held December 5 and 6, 1958; the second on October 23 and 24, 
1959. The 1958 tourney was attended by thirty-two students and 
five coaches, comprising six group-action teams representing four 
schools; the 1959 tourney was attended by thirty students and six 
coaches, comprising six teams representing six schools. 

These two tournaments provided the data for an evaluative study 
of the group-action approach. Written questionnaires were adminis- 
tered to all student participants in the two tournaments. The pur- 
poses of these questionnaires were three-fold: first, to determine the 
amount of consideration which the student participants had given 
to principles of good group discussion—analysis, logic, evidence, 
organization, objectivity and conciliatory language; second, to de- 
termine the amount of preparation made prior to the tournament, 
as well as the amount of time devoted to various steps in the dis- 
cussion process (e.g., analysis of the problem, evaluation of alleged 
solutions, preparation of the writtten report, etc.); third, to de- 
termine student evaluation of the group-action tournament as an 
educational experience. Responses to each question were requested 
on a scale of values listed on a continuum as follows: 


a great deal some very little none 


A similar questionnaire was administered to the faculty coaches 
of the participating teams. Oral interviews were conducted with 
the coaches and the judges in an effort to find inherent weaknesses 
in the activity which might reduce its value as an educational ex- 
perience. 


Results. 
The data obtained from the questionnaires given to the student 


™ 8For a complete description of the Group-Action Tournament procedures 
see Giffin and Laskhbrook. 
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participants attending two group-action tournaments indicated the 
following: 


1. Before coming to the tournaments 90 per cent of the participants 
spent at least “some” time in preparation on the general topic. 

2. After the tournaments actually started 100 per cent of the partici- 
pants gave either “some” or “a great deal” of attention to evidence, 
analysis, logic, and objectivity; 90 per cent gave either “some” or “a 
great deal” of attention to organization. 

3. 98 per cent of the participants believed that the written reports pre- 
sented by their group were the product of cooperative effort. 

4. Each student indicated his belief that the group-action approach 
had practical educational value. 

The questionnaires administered to the faculty coaches showed 

these results: 

1. All of the coaches believed that their teams spent at least “some” 
time in preparation on the general topic-area prior to the beginning 
of the tournament. 

2. All indicated that during the tournament their teams gave either 
“some” or “a great deal” of consideration to evidence, analysis and 
logic; 80 per cent stated that their teams gave either “some” or 
“a great deal” of attention to language and organization. 

3. All felt that the final reports of their groups were products of co- 
operative effort. 

4. All indicated that the group-action tournament had practical educa- 
tional value in their estimation. 

5. Over 90 per cent of the coaches stated that they favored the estab- 
lishment of group-action tournaments as permanent features in 
collegiate forensic programs. 

Information from the oral interviews with the judges who partici- 
pated in the two tournaments showed that, in their estimation, the 
tournaments presented no inherent weaknesses or complex adminis- 
trative problems and that the group-action approach had demon- 
strated positive value as an educational experience. 


Conclusions. 

On the basis of the data collected from participants, faculty 
coaches, and judges attending two experimental group-action tourna- 
ments, the following tentative conclusions seem warranted: 

(1) Because the major concern of the student participants was 
the production of an effective committee report, genuine groups were 
established. 


(2) Cooperative effort on the part of the participants was 
achieved; the competitive feature connected with the activity (com- 
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petition between group-action teams) did not distort the relation- \ 
ships among the discussants. 

(3) The student participants were motivated to do at least 
adequate preparation for the tournament before it actually began, 
and after arriving at the tournament they were motivated to give 
real consideration to the essential elements of discussion—evidence, 
analysis, logic, organization, objectivity, and language. 


(4) Effective written committee reports were developed within W 
the allotted period of time; these reports were judged to be at a 
least adequate for a satisfactory training experience in discussion fu 
with respect to analysis, logic, evidence, organization, objectivity, tic 
and language. 

bo 

* a» mi 

a 

On the basis of these results we recommend the group-action | : 


tournament as an extra-curricular discussion event which merits 
further consideration and experimentation. Directors of forensics 
should be encouraged to organize such tournaments and to compare an 
results with experiences in the usual discussion contests. Only by 
such experimentation can we hope to improve our intercollegiate 
forensic program. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


FRANK B. Davis 
Auburn University 


The Identification of a Valuable Teacher 


There are occasions in man’s life when he needs to take stock of himself. 
What have been his goals, desires, ambitions? What are they now? Can he 
look himself honestly in the eye and come up with a reasonable evaluation 
of how and if he has achieved these goals, how he plans to do so in the 
future? The spring is a good time to sit quietly and do a bit of self-evalua- 
tion. Have I been a good teacher, a valuable teacher this year? What is a 
“good” teacher? If only one of the teachers in my school, department, area, 
or rank, were to be promoted next year, should I be the one? If I were the 
boss how would I determine whether a teacher should be promoted, dis- 
missed, retained? Many institutions require the department head to submit 
a written evaluation on each non-tenured member of his staff. What should 
be the evaluation? What constitutes a valuable teacher? I suggest four areas 
to use as guides for “taking stock” of ourselves or for trying to evaluate 
others. 

One important area can be simply called teaching ability: the effectiveness 
by which a teacher can transfer information so that it is received correctly 
and with some degree of interest, perhaps even pleasure; and, further, the 
effectiveness by which a teacher can create within his students the interest and 
desire to continue their education, to raise their goals and ambitions. Loren 
Reid has a statement closely akin to this when he says, “Students like to 
have their teachers saturated with their subject matter, enthusiastic about it, 
and skillful in making it interesting.” A teacher must know his subject, of 
course, and most school administrators check that point carefully as it is 
exemplified by the degrees held, but few check to see if the prospective teacher 
can teach. Whose idea was it anyway that the acquisition of a Ph.D. ipso facto 
makes a person an effective teacher? In fact, some college and university 
department heads feel that anyone with courses in education or methods of 
teaching or even Speech has wasted valuable time. The answer is the trite 
expression, “What good is knowledge if it cannot be effectively communi- 
cated?” Degrees are but an indication that we should know a given body 
of knowledge but not necessarily that we can transmit it. Top teachers, those 
great names on any campus, are men and women who have gone a step 
further. They have inspired; they have opened futures; they have stimulated 
the student to discover new ambitions, interests, and personal resources. 

A second area of identification is the teacher’s professional or academic 
production. One point is the degrees one holds. Administrations and society 
sometime appear to put undue stress on degrees (mistaking them many times, 
as I have said, for teaching effectiveness) but they are important illustrations 
of a person’s proven ability to do, at least once, a significant bit of research, 
to master a given body of information, to discipline himself to scholarly tasks. 
Academic production in the form of research and publication is important, 
but I fear that undue stress may be placed on the mere length of the publica- 
tion list, omitting questions concerning the worth or contribution of the 
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material. The question arises, “Is a lengthy publication list synomymous with 
good teaching?” Certainly we must recognize here that positions vary. A 
different set of criteria should be used when evaluating a person hired as a 
researcher or to direct research. Another consideration is that of activity in 
professional societies. Some of us may not hold many advanced degrees; some 
of us are not interested in research; some of us (quod est demonstrandum) 
cannot write well, but certainly all of us can attend the meetings of our 
professional societies. Speech may be over-organized with national, regional, 
state, subject area and other groups holding meetings all over the calendar 
and map. But participation in at least a few societies is the professional re- 
sponsibility of every teacher. 

Another area of identification is the teacher’s value to the institution as a 
whole. H. P. Constans in a paper before the SAA once called it “Institutional 
Activity.” This means his membership on and leadership of various commit- 
tees, study groups, advisory councils. Is he a team man in his school? Extra- 
curricular activities can, of course, shrink the day to a point at which one 
must say “no” to some things. Nevertheless the teacher who comes to school 
only to teach his scheduled work and then dashes home, to the golf course, 
or to the farm does not enter into the greater life, problems and activities of 
his institution; he is missing out on opportunities to benefit not only the in- 
stitution but his own growth and appreciation of service. Part of this area 
is centered around student contacts. The Beta Club, Blue Key, Phi Kappa 
Phi, Tau Kappa Alpha, Drama Club, and so on for hundreds of activities, all 
need faculty guidance, sponsorship, help. One cannot do them all; one must 
do his share. Just what niche has the teacher created for himself in the 
school’s community? “But I am not hired to do those things.” Well, maybe 
not. I’m discussing one’s value to the school, not one’s legal contract. 

I submit as a fourth and final area of identification of a valuable teacher 
the contributions made to the community at large. Again, I realize that an 
individual can work himself to death at the Scouts or PTA or Church or 
Rotary—don’t do it! But as a member of that community, that geographical 
society, one reaps its rewards, shares its good-bad features; although one 
makes no “news worthy” contribution, he may still be contributing. This can 
be fun! I know the Head of a Speech and Hearing Clinic who gets a huge 
kick and relaxation from the local Red Cross Water Safety Program he directs. 
I know a former debate coach who is a member of his city’s Park Board and 
coaches Little League. I also know college professors who criticize local schools 
but look down their sophisticated noses at the PTA, the Band Parents Asso- 
ciation and the D.O. Club. I doubt that anyone can isolate himself from 
community activities and remain a good teacher, much less a valuable one. 

Yes, these four areas represent great demands upon the teacher. But I 
submit them for consideration as criteria for the identification of a valuable 
instructor: teaching ability, academic production, institutional and com- 
munity activity. F.B.D. 


NEWS 


SPEECH SCIENCE 


The Baylor University Speech Clinic under the direction of THOMAS B. 
ABBOTT has moved to new quarters that include eight clinical rooms, a 
classroom, and an office; thirty students are now majoring in speech and hear- 
ing therapy. The Anniston (Alabama) City School System Speech Clinic, 
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writes LORETTA BROWN, has moved into new quarters. It now occupies 
four rooms in Noble Cottage near the high school. Harding College also 
reports new facilities for its speech clinic; the new voice laboratory is 
equipped with six sound-proof booths and six recording-listening stations. 
The Alabama Speech and Hearing Association, in conjunction with the Alabama 
Speech Association, met last fall at the University of Alabama with ninety- 
nine persons in attendance. Mississippi College reports that it has installed an 
RCA language laboratory with ten booths for the purpose of teaching 
English as a foreign language. The Crippled Children’s Agency sponsored a 
discussion on “The Hard-of-Hearing Child—a Challenge” in Atlanta, November 
28-30. Invited to participate as panel members were MISS SYLVIA 
STECHER, Director of Speech and Hearing, Tennessee Department of Health; 
MISS BETTY HINNANT, Audiologist, Atlanta School of Speech Correction; 
and DON HARRINGTON, Division of Health Services, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


FORENSICS 


The Third Annual 7CU Forensic Tournament last November was most 
successful with thirty-three schools attending. Memphis State University plans 
to attend five major tournaments this winter and spring with the Pittsburgh 
Cross-Examination Bar being the most unusual. After a year’s leave of absence 
at LSU, ARNOLD C. ANDERSON has returned to his regular post as Direc- 
tor of Forensics at Lamar State College. The Freed-Hardeman Debating So- 
ciety has an unusual bit of activity this year. It produced a college yearbook 
in sound and with the proceeds will buy a microfilm reader for the college 
library and will subsidize a trip to the SSA in April. This appears to be a 
most unusual venture—a yearbook in sound. LILLIAN VOORHEES writes 
that debate is being reactivated at Fisk University; the debaters started dur- 
ing the fall with an interclass tournament and plan to engage in intercollege 
debating during the second semester. The Baylor Ex-Debaters Association 
met for a breakfast at Homecoming last fall. The club voted to start a 
campaign for $60,000 to endow the school’s forensic program. The program 
has been named the “Glenn R. Capp Endowed Forensic Society” in honor 
of PROFESSOR CAPP who last year completed his 26th year as Baylor’s 
forensic director. The Baylor University debaters met the touring Oxford 
University team on the topic of admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations. An audience of over 700 decided in favor of the Oxford debater’s 
affirmative position. Palm Beach Junior College is hosting the First Annual 
Phi Rho Pi Invitational State Speech Tournament April 28 and 29. St. Peters- 
burg Junior College has a full forensic program this year which started last 
November and will end in May with their Phi Rho Pi Initiation and Award 
Night. Henderson State College debate teams are planning to attend three 
tournaments this semester. HOLLIS TODD writes that Mississippi College 
is having three forensic tournaments on its campus this year. Abilene Chris- 
tian College held its 27th annual speech tournament in February this year; 
a Poetry Festival was added to the occasion. Delta State College debaters at- 
tended three tournaments this year. AL YEOMANS of Howard College reports 
that their forensic year will include trips from Miami to South Bend, from 
Durant to Columbia, with many stops in between. The Hendrix College Speech 
Department sponsored a student program of modern and original poems during 
the fall. Lamar State College will hold an invitational high school speech 
tournament early in March. 
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DRAMA 


P. MERVILLE LARSON writes from Texas Tech that their season will 
include “Ondine,” “Tea and Sympathy,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
“The World of Sholom Aleichem” and reminds one and all of the Texas Tech 
theater tour during the summer of 1961. He has a wonderful thirty-three 
day play-attending tour of England and the Continent. If you are interested, 
drop him a line. MAYNARD FRENCH reports the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina season will include “South Pacific,” “Ring 
Around the Moon,” “The Alcestis,” and “Cinderella.” The latter production will 
go on a tour of the state. JOSH CRANE reports from Palm Beach Junior 
College that their season will include “Streetcar Named Desire,” “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner,” “Dream Girl,” and an evening of one-act plays 
entitled “Drama Showcase.” PHIL AROROULT of the Memphis State Uni- 
versity Theater comments their season’s program will include “The Match- 
maker,” “Diary of Anne Frank,” “Madam Butterfly,” “Julius Caesar,” and a 
billing of one-act plays. BRUCE GRIFFITHS has been named director of 
theater at Stetson University and will have a season composed of “The Skin 
of Our Teeth,” “Family Portrait,” “The Tempest,” “Stalag 17,” and “Alice in 
Wonderland.” “A Streetcar Named Desire,” “The Good Woman of Setzuan,” 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” “The Importance of Being Earnest,” and the chil- 
dren’s play “The Land of the Dragons” will keep JAMES PARKER and 
his Converse College students theatrically busy this year. WALLACE STER- 
LING, JR. at Arkansas Tech directed “The Madwoman of Chaillot” last 
fall, while CHARLES REED will direct a Greek tragedy in the spring. MISS 
CHLOE ARMSTRONG directed the annual Baylor University Poetry Festival 
to its usual success; fifteen colleges and universities attended. Approximately 
100 students were involved in the annual Fall Speech Festival at Freed-Harde- 
man College. An intramural one-act play contest also is scheduled for the 
spring. The Birmingham Town and Gown Civic Theater opened its season 
with “Anything Goes” produced by JAMES HATCHER. Its next production 
is to be “The Philadelphia Story.” West Virginia Wesleyan reports JOHN 
SHAVER had a fall production of “The Crucible” done by MRS. RICHARD 
NORWELL, Director of Dramatics. The Methodist Student Movement has 
a religious drama group very active on the WVWC campus. The first two 
productions this year at the University of Florida were “Look Homeward, 
Angel” and “The Glass Menagerie.” Thomasville (North Carolina) Senior 
High School has planned a production of three one-act plays this year. Its 
dramatic class has used skits to exemplify good manners, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and business interviewing. During the second semester, LSU will offer 
its first course in Television Production, taught by JOHN PENNYBACKER. 
LSU productions have been “Look Homeward, Angel,” “The Rainmaker,” 
“Look Back in Anger,” and two short operas, “The Game of Chance” and 
“The Meeting.” The directorial duties have been handled by DON F. 
BLAKELY, JACK W. McCULLOUGH, and IRENE HUENEFELD. ROB- 
ERTA M. BUCHANNON at St. Petersburg Junior College is having a busy 
year with ten dramatic activities scheduled. From Harding College, EVAN 
ULREY writes that on the dramatic agenda for the year are “Diary of Anne 
Frank,” “Bell, Book, and Candle,” and “The Imaginary Invalid.” Henderson 
State College opened its season with “The Heiress” and will continue with a 
night of one-acts, and two full-length plays. In November Judson College 
presented “A Man Called Peter.” The Mississippi College Speech Depart- 
ment has accepted the responsibility of doing a historical pageant for the State 
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and Jackson Chamber of Commerce in connection with the Civil War Cen- 
tennial. Abilene Christian College as part of its Homecoming last fall presented 
“Brigadoon”; the next production is to be “I Remember Mama” directed by 
MRS. REX KYKER. Atlantic Christian College presented “The Last Ring”; 
MRS. DORIS C. HOLLSWORTH reports they used authentic costumes from 
India, which were most beautiful. LIN F. KLUTH, Director of Theater at 
Southeastern Louisiana College writes of an interesting activity under way 
at his school. It is an actors’ workshop in pantomime and character builder 
and is designed to keep alive the theater interest of those who have not re- 
ceived parts in the regular three-act shows. The Delta State College Playhouse, 
under the direction of MISS RUTH WILLIAMS, has a full schedule this 
year: “The Matchmaker,” “Family Portrait,” “The Weak Spot,” “Land of 
Heart’s Desire,” “Suppressed Desires,” and “The Monkey’s Paw.” Maryland 
College has presented “Blithe Spirit” and “The Land of the Dragon.” KATH- 
LEEN C. CRAVEN as director and E. PARKER DUPLER as designer and 
technical director will continue their season with three one-act plays by 
French authors, and “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and “J.B.”. ROBERT 
MASHBURN directed “R. U. R.” for Howard College last fall. JUDSON 
D. ELLERTSON of Lamar State College opened their monthly series of tele- 
vision productions entitled “On Campus” with a study of educational theater. 
TED SKINNER will direct “Blithe Spirit,” which will be followed by “Romeo 
and Juliet” under the direction of GEORGE COUCH. The University of 
Georgia season will include “The Country Girl,” “The Trojan Women,” “John 
Brown,” and “Arms and the Man” to be directed respectively by GERALD 
KAHAN, RICHARD WEINMAN, LEIGHTON BALLEW, and JAMES 
POPOVICH. The Junior-Artists-in-Residence program at Georgia continues 
in its eleventh successful year. The artists this year are LISELOTTE 
REICHERT from the University of Vienna and JOHN DAVIES from the 
Central School of Speech and Drama in London. One of the most interesting 
reports on dramatic activity is that of FREDA KENNER from Messick High 
School, Memphis. MISS KENNER writes, “the Speech Departments of 
Memphis City Schools presented ‘Our Town’ as an all Memphis production. 
Each school cast the play with students from their individual schools and 
these students tried out for the big production. There were several students 
from each school in the play. The teachers were the production staff. We 
found it most successful and rewarding.” The Messick High School produc- 
tions for this year will be “What A Life” and “The Wizard of Oz.” MR. 
HAROLD HUNT of Georgetown College opened their season with “Our 
Town.” ELLA MYRL SHANKS of Hendrix plans to do “The Matchmaker,” 
“The Mikado,” and “Macbeth” this year. 


PERSONALS 


On September 16, 1960, RENA CALHOUN of Georgetown College started 
her 50th year of teaching. Our special congratulations, and we hope she will 
continue for another 50 years. HENRY C. LINDSEY, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech at Georgetown College, is on leave this year working on 
his doctorate at the University of Denver. MRS. EDWINA HUNTER 
SNIDER is acting chairman for the year. BETTY WEBSTER of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama gave a paper “The Psychotherapeutic Nature of the Group” 
to the Pennsylvania Speech Association in October. DOROTHY BELL, 
Director of the TCU Speech Clinic, spoke at the Los Angeles ASHA meeting. 
GLENN CAPP of Baylor gave a series of lectures to the Brooke Army Medi- 
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cal School Hospital Administration Course on the topic “Problem Solving 
by Conference.” GEORGE BOGUSCH of Lamar State College completed his 
MA degree at Colorado State in Greeley last summer. PAUL JAMES and 
FRED MILLS, students from Lamar State, were associated with the Little 
Theater of the Rockies during the summer. Two honors have come to 
RALPH LAHAIE of Madison College: he was elected Vice-President of the 
Speech and Hearing Association of Virginia and was appointed to the tele- 
vision study committee of the Southeastern Theater Conference. CHARLES 
REED has returned to Arkansas Tech after a year’s stay at Pennsylvania 
State. ARTHUR W. McDONALD, instructor at Converse College, was stage 
manager and actor during the summer with “Unto These Hills.” JAMES 
PARKER from Converse College studied last summer at the Institute of 
International Education at Stratford-on-Avon, England. At the recent joint 
conference of the Texas Speech Association and Texas Speech and Hearing 
Association the following officers were elected by the Texas Speech and Hearing 
Association: President—TINA E. BANGS, Houston; President-elect—SIS- 
TER MARY ARTHUR, San Antonio; Vice-President—MARGARET CRAB- 
TREE, Houston; Secretary—TOM ABBOTT, Baylor University; Treasurer— 
LEAR ASHMORE, University of Texas. The following were elected by the 
Texas Speech Association: President—P. MERVILLE LARSON, Texas Tech; 
Vice-President—BETTY V. HUGHES, Wynn Seale Junior High School; Vice- 
President-elect—ANGUS SPRINGER. Southwestern University; Executive 
Secretary—REG. HOLLAND, North Texas State College; Executive Secre- 
tary-elet—DON STREETER, University of Houston; Editor-Historian— 
SARA BESS McDOUGALD, Thomas J. Rusk Junior High School. AULEY 
LUKE and GERARD WAGNER of the University of Houston are doing 
graduate work this year at Oklahoma and Indiana University respectively. 
Tulane University announces the promotion of ROBERT C. CORRIGAN to 
associate professor and PAUL HOSTETLER to executive director of the 
University Theater. RICHARD P. DOUTHIT of TCU was the only speech 
person to receive a fellowship from the Southern Fellowship Fund. He spent 
the summer working on his doctoral dissertation. ROBERT CLYDE YAR- 
BROUGH of TCU chaired the public address section of the Texas Speech 
Association Convention. GLADYS I. FORDE, Technical Director at Fisk 
University, is a visiting professor at Colby, Maine, this year. Replacing 
her at Fisk is ROGER L. ASKEW recently of the Karanu Theater, Cleveland. 
An unusual honor was accorded ALMA JOHNSON SARETT last fall when 
she was awarded the First Annual Zeta-of-the-Year Award by the Zeta Pi 
Eta, national professional speech fraternity for women. Best wishes are due 
MARGUERITE CALLAHAN, formerly of Florida Southern College, for her 
marriage to DR. H. A. WILSON of South Bend, Indiana. MILDRED IB- 
BERSON is the new president of the Florida Speech Association. HARVEY 
CROMWELL, Mississippi State College For Women, served as visiting profes- 
sor of Speech at New Mexico Highlands University last summer. ANDREW 
JOHNS of MSCW is the new president of the Mississippi Speech Association. 
LSU professors have been active: OWEN PETERSON has returned after a 
sabbatical leave spent in England, working in the British Museum; WALDO 
W. BRADEN has been a visiting speaker at Pennsylvania State University; 
WESLEY WIKSELL has addressed the Office Management Association of 
Chicago. Henderson State Teachers College has a new department head, 
KELMER D. BAXTER. REX KYKER, Head of the Department of Speech 
at Abilene Christian College, has been elected Lt. Governor, Division 12, Texas- 
Oklahoma district of Kiwanis International. Other activities at ACC include 
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MRS. MONTY McGINTY spending last summer in Europe, MILTON COPE- 
LAND completing his MA degree, ED BROWN working on his doctorate at 
Oklahoma, and LEWIS FULKS doing graduate work at USC. ANNABEL 
HAYGOOD and ALLAN BALES of University of Alabama presented papers 
at the SAA in St. Louis. TOM and MARILAND GIOLAS, also of the 
University of Alabama, presented papers in Audiology at ASHA in Los Angeles. 
The accolade “well done” is due RAYMOND TYSON of Davidson College. 
RAY writes, “This past summer I finished my work at Purdue University 
for the Ph.D. degree in speech. I know this is not a very significant bit of in- 
formation but perhaps you will understand my feelings.” The feeling is well 
remembered and understood. MARY LOUISE GEHRING has been promoted 
to full professor at Stetson. STANLEY AINSWORTH, current president of 
the American Speech and Hearing Association, took part in the dedication 
ceremonies at Dudley Hall, the new Speech and Hearing Clinic at Marquette 
University. He also gave the keynote address to the California Speech and 
Hearing Association in October. JOE RIGGS of Memphis State is working on 
his Ph.D. dissertation which is on Senator McKellar’s career as a speaker. 
RALPH WIDNER, JR., of the University of Arkansas is completing work on 
his doctorate at Southern Illinois this year. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


HARRY M. LYLE, formerly of Northeastern Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, is now at the University of Miami. W. PATRICK HARRIGAN, III is 
the new Technical Director at Lamar State College. He succeeds CECIL B. 
JOHNS, who is now at Washington and Lee. Memphis State University has 
two new members: MISS JAN BEAUBOEUF and MRS. DOROTHY BRE- 
DESEN. BARBARA HULL and DOMINIC CUNETTO are new this year at 
St. Petersburg Junior College. THOMAS L. TEDFORD came to Delta State 
College this year, where he is in charge of forensic and radio work. The Uni- 
versity of Alabama has a number of new people this year: VIRGINIA OBER- 
BEY, BILL FEGAN, KEVIN KEARNEY, and ED MARTIN. JACK W. 
MURPHY, formerly of the University of Kansas City, is now at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. KELMER D. BAXTER is the new Head of the Speech De- 
partment at Henderson State; MISS PEARL HINSON also joined the staff. 
Harding College has two new staff members: BEN HOLLAND and DARREL 
ALEXANDER. KAY CAWOOD has joined the MSCW staff as Director of 
Drama. M. E. WOTTON and MARGO GLIDDEN are new this year at Florida 
Southern College. WILLIAM HAWES finished his doctorate at Michigan last 
year and is now teaching Radio and Television at TCU. JAMES C. CHING, 
formerly of Wabash College is now supervisor of Forensics at Tulane where 
RAY H. LONGMIRE is the new theater technical director. Four new staff 
members were added to the University of Florida this year: R. R. LEUTEN- 
EGGER, A. W. STAUB, R. G. JERIT and JANE S. LETCHWORTH. 
JAMES OLIVER LINK has joined the staff of Madison College and MARY 
LATIMER is teaching classes in literature and drama. DOUGLAS THOMP- 
SON of Station KCEN-TV has joined the Speech faculty of Baylor University 
on a part-time basis to teach television writing. BOB LEANORD formerly of 
the University of Arkansas is now the drama man at Mississippi College. New 
personnel in the Department of Speech at Stetson University include GEORGE 
STATLER, Technical Director of the Theater; SYRUS CRESSY, Director 
of the Theater; and MARY ELLEN ANDERSON, Assistant in Debate. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Under a grant from the Georgia Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, a 
short course for the rehabilitation of persons with speech and hearing prob- 
lems was offered in December and will be repeated in June by STANLEY 
AINSWORTH. 

The University of Florida Department of Speech is happy to announce that 
it has received three OVR training grants in Speech Pathology and Audiology. 
Interested persons may apply to R. E. TEW. A speech research laboratory has 
been established at the University of Miami. The purpose of the laboratory, 
with specially equipped classrooms, is to study and improve speech 
techniques. The first release of MRS. CECIL MAY BURKES’ recording “Better 
Diction Anyone” was sold out by the Baylor University Book Store in Novem- 
ber. A new order will be available soon. JOSH CRANE writes that the new 
Speech and Drama Center was opened this fall at Palm Beach Junior College. 
The facilities include a 500-seat auditorium, lecture rooms, faculty offices, 
costume and storage rooms, a speech lab, a large drama work room, and a re- 
versible stage—the back wall slides up to allow productions be given for the 
large outside patio. Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina has 
a new classroom building containing the speech activities. The speech labora- 
tory contains private rooms with the latest recording equipment and one-way 
glass windows. Each room is wired to a master control in the Speech Office 
so that recordings and communications can be piped either way. DAVID 
THOMAS of Freed-Hardeman College reports the addition of a new course, 
“Oral Interpretation of the Bible.” Mississippi College is operating a Radio 
Carrier Current on the campus that has a broadcast day of ten hours. It is 
staffed by students and supports itself through advertising. The Department 
of Speech at Abilene Christian College moved last fall into the new Citizen- 
ship Center in which is housed their RCA designed and equipped television 
studios. Delta State College now offers a speech minor and is working toward 
a speech major to be offered in the near future. Columbia College had the 
formal opening of its new theater building early in December. “How Do You 
Say It?,” the television program in language arts and literature for elementary 
schools which is offered by SARA LOWERY at Furman University, has had 
excellent reception by the teachers of Greenville County Schools and has re- 
ceived much favorable publicity from The Greenville Piedmont and The Green- 
ville News. On November 30, friends and members of the Speech staff of the 
University of Florida held a banquet at the Hotel Thomas in Gainesville in 
honor of PROFESSOR H. P. CONSTANS’ retirement as chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech, a position he had held for 31 years. PROFESSOR CON- 
STANS will continue on the University of Florida staff as a full-time teacher 
and as chairman of the University’s athletic committee. At present, R. E. TEW 
is serving as Acting Chairman of the Department of Speech. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CLINTON W. BRADFORD 
Louisiana State University 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF AMERICAN ENcLIsH. By Arthur J. Bronstein. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960; pp. xvi + 320; $5.00. 


The dominant position of the United States since World War II has em- 
phasized the fact that American customs, standards of living, and language 
are areas of world-wide attention. Since our government is sending money 
and teachers to every country on the globe (and new countries are being born 
daily), citizens of these far-flung regions are becoming conscious of American 
English. In the numerous bi-national centers proper pronunciation is debated. 
The students, and even the instructors, ponder over the phonemic differences 
of regional standards of American speech. These language students wonder at 
the discrepancies between spelling and speaking. 

In all regions of the United States, Americans are language conscious. 
People from one section of our nation are amused or are scornful of the lan- 
guage habits of citizens of other sections. The American public wants to know 
the correct way to pronounce a word, the best pronunciation, the preferred 
method of saying a certain word. 

The literature in American phonetics presents a slender shelf in the world’s 
learning. Most of the books written in this field owe great debts to the research 
of Kenyon, Daniel Jones, Sweet, and more ancient scholars. There are many 
reasons for a new book on American pronunciation: 1) a new scholarly sys- 
tematization of the history of our language or at least the material dealing 
with the spoken language; 2) a description of the pronunciation of a language 
(synchronic) dealing with the facts of this particular language at a given time 
and place; 3) presentation of a system for depicting accurately in visual form 
the facets of a language used generally in aural form; 4) a prescriptive or 
descriptive treatise on correct forms of language usage for native-born speak- 
ers; 5) a body of material helpful for foreigners seeking to learn the language; 
6) for uses in speech therapy to illustrate articulatory methods in order to 
change patterns that may have led to anomalies of speech; 7) for use in teach- 
ing the deaf and severely impaired in hearing to recognize visual concomitants 
of speech (speech- or lip-reading) and kinesthetic methods of producing un- 
derstandable speech (language development for the deaf); 8) an applied use in 
the entertainment fields of theater, radio, and television for articulation and 
dialect. 

Mr. Bronstein’s book covers the theoretical area very well. He has a con- 
cise history of the development of American English sounds. All the sounds 
are described clearly with uncluttered drawings to assist the beginning student. 
His philosophy of pronunciation is acceptably descriptive. His phonetic sym- 
bols fellow the generally used IPA standards. He has an acceptable chapter on 
pitch and melody. The book fulfills its purposes although it omits the many 
applications toward which phonetics may be applied. 
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The appendices of this book offer a concise history of our language with 
phonetic transcriptions sampling probable pronunciations of Old English, Mid- 
dle English, and Modern English. The Modern English excerpts are from 
Shakespeare and Pope and represent pronunciations of Elizabethan English 
and Eighteenth Century English. A second appendix presents sample phonetic 
transcriptions and a comparison of phonetic symbolization with phonetic trans- 
scription systems. 

Although some users of this book may quarrel with Mr. Bronstein’s adher- 
ence to the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association (even he feels 
slight modifications are necessary), very few can doubt his scholarship and 
his readable writing. 

One hesitates to be too carping concerning details of an excellent bit of 
writing. However, the discussion of diphthongs seems slightly confusing. On 
page 187, the author maintains that certain vowel-combinations are the 
diphthongs of the language. He follows this sentence by saying: “they are ac- 
tually glides or complex nuclei, consisting of two vowels .. . these diphthongs 
are not two vowels as much as they are glides from one sound to another.” 
[italics mine] However, he insists on an earlier page that by his definition of 
glides, they cannot appear in preconsonantal or final positions as off-glides. 
By attempting to be too eclectic in his statements concerning these diphthongs, 
glides, or complex nuclei, it seems to this reviewer that he adds to the con- 
fusion for a beginning student rather than resolves it. 

Harotp WEIss 
Southern Methodist University 


LireraTurE As Experience. By Wallace A. Bacon and Robert S. Breen. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959; pp. ix + 325; $5.00. 
Many basic texts for courses in the oral interpretation of literature force one 

to wonder if speech departments, in their efforts to divorce themselves from 

over-protective English departments, have not succeeded in divorcing them- 
selves from the whole discipline of English literature. Such fears are groundless 
when one is using Bacon and Breen’s new text, Literature As Experience. In 
the preface the authors carefully explain their reasons for devoting so little 
space to the techniques governing oral reading performance and so much 
space to demonstrating that the “basic problem for the student of interpreta- 
tion is the same as that for the student of literature under any system.” Rea- 
soning that few students spend their lives “performing” before audiences, the au- 
thors of this splendid new text narrow their definition of interpretation “per- 

formance” to mean “the submission of oneself to a literary text by way of a 

direct expression of the text.” It is within this framework of one’s individual 

— with the oral expression of literature that the authors develop their 


nthe book is divided into three main parts: “The Nature of Experience,” 
“The Nature of Literature,” and “Literature and Expressive Action.” Part I 
deals with the five basic considerations: “The Individual and Experience,” 
“The Physical Nature of the Individual,” ““Adaptive and Emotional Behavior,” 
“Emotions in Literature,” and “Personality and Literature.” Part II is broken 
down into six chapters dealing with “Literature and Experience”; “Literature 
as Art”; “The Writer and the Reader”; “Appreciation of Literature,” in terms 
of “Language”; “Appreciation of Literature,” in terms of “Structure”; and 
“Analysis of a Poem, Story, and Play.” Part III discusses “Language and 
Literature” in terms of “Verbal” and “Nonverbal Action.” 
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Book Reviews 


The authors have employed a wide variety of styles, types, and periods 
of literature for illustrative purposes without presenting such an abundance 
of examples and illustrations that the result becomes an anthology rather than 
a text. Appended to most of the chapters are helpful suggestions for discus- 
sions designed to enrich continuously the student’s understanding of his ex- 
perience with literature. 

Chapter 11 is splendid. Here, with their “Analysis of a Poem, a Story, 
and a Play,” the authors make practical application of the ten preceding 
chapters to help the student see how all the preceding theory “works for the 
vital comprehension of the literature itself.” It is impossible to study this 
chapter thoughtfully and fail to understand the authors’ basic premise em- 
bodied in the title of their text. The analyses in Chapter 11 clearly indicate 
that literature zs experience. 

Here is a thought-provoking and challenging text which could serve the 
basic and the advanced graduate courses in oral interpretation of literature 
equally well. The teacher who will accept and follow the basic premise of this 
text, who will promote enthusiastic discussion of principles, and who will sup- 
plement the literary selections with thoughtfully chosen anthologies will surely 
create a course in the oral interpretation of literature that will be a rewarding 
experience. Authors Bacon and Breen have indeed enriched the field. 

G. ALLAN YEOMANS 


Howard College 


Motion Pictures. By A. R. Fulton. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 

1960; pp. xv + 320; $5.00. 

Professor Fulton’s survey of “the development of an art from silent films 
to the age of television” takes motion pictures as an art for granted, though 
in fact he deals largely with film adaptations. His purpose, however, is to 
develop by means of specific examples the principles upon which the art of 
motion pictures differs from the products of the mere machine and from 
related arts of the stage play, the novel, and the short story. 

He analyzes in detail seventeen examples of filmic art, ranging from 
Méliés’s “A Trip to the Moon” (as an example of the emergent art of “ar- 
ranged scenes”) to “All That Money Can Buy” (as an example of the differ- 
ence between the motion picture art and that of the short story). The partic- 
ular examples chosen have the advantage, he points out, of being available in 
16 mm. prints, so that the student can supplement the book with direct 
experience of the films themselves. His explication of the gradual discovery of 
the uniquely cinematic elements of the motion picture art is clear and straight- 
forward, progressing through chapters on “arranged scenes,” “arranged shots,” 
editing, stylistic experiments, montage, and sound. Shot-by-shot analyses of 
critically significant sequences in the early examples help to clarify the evolu- 
tionary process. Later chapters deal with the documentary film and films based 
upon prior literary sources. 

Although the writer disclaims any intention of writing a history of films, 
the first few chapters necessarily deal with technological developments and 
economic growth. These historical notes place rather too much dependence 
on a catalogue of “firsts’—the first movie star, the first flashback, the first 
cross-cutting, the first night photography, the first use of electric light, the first 
“sophisticated approach to sex,” etc. A greater weakness in the background 
material, however, is emphasis upon the “machine” as a controlling element in 
motion picture art to the almost complete neglect of the “business” element. 
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Occasionally the writer admits that economic considerations have some influ- 
ence in making films the way they are, but usually with an air of being 
mystified by some esoteric force (“‘. . . economics has somehow determined that 
a film should be ninety minutes long” and “it has somehow been determined 
[that the mass audience] has the capacity to understand equivalent to that 
of a child of fourteen”). By ignoring the extent to which the economics of 
the film industry encroaches upon the autonomy of the film art and by im- 
plying that “the machine” exists virtually independent of the market place, 
the author drastically over-simplifies the problem of the film artist. A short 
chapter on television near the end contributes nothing to the book, being full 
of doubtful generalizations and failing to come to grips with some essential 
differences between the two media. 

Within these limitations, however, Professor Fulton has given us an excel- 
lent introduction to the art of film. The book could serve as a text or as 
supplementary reading in a number of different types of courses. It would 
be equally valuable in a course on literary form as in a course on motion 
picture appreciation. There is no full bibliography, but sources are noted 
chapter by chapter. Full credit titles of the seventeen films analyzed in detail 
are appended, along with a brief glossary of motion-picture terms. 


Sypney W. Heap 
University of Miami 


FUNDAMENTALS OF Pusiic SPEAKING. By Donald C. Bryant and Karl R. Wal- 
lace. Third Edition. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960; pp. 

xi + 587; $5.50. 

The third edition of Fundamentals of Public Speaking by Bryant and 
Wallace is more than a rehashed version of the two earlier editions. The new 
edition has assumed a character all its own with a retention of the best of 
the old and the addition of much new and valuable material. Even the re- 
vised content has been rearranged and amplified into a clearer, more interest- 
ing form. 

The most significant result of this rearrangement is the introduction of 
the student to the psychological basis of oral communication before he presents 
his first speeches, thus giving him an understanding of listener attention and 
response. Through rearrangement also, he is introduced to the basic pattern 
of organization early enough to use it in his first speeches. This portion of 
the content has been enhanced by the elimination of needless repetitions in the 
later chapters on outlining. 

Perhaps the most valuable addition to the new book is the enlarged sec- 
tion on language and style. This change will appeal especially to teachers who 
wish to emphasize linguistics and style as important elements of training in 
public speaking. 

Some readers may object to the omission of assignments and exercises, 
but they will discover that the bibliography of parallel sources at the end 
of each chapter and the collection of sixteen speeches for study have more 
than compensated for this omission. Another concern may result from the 
limited treatment afforded delivery, but the basic principles have been in- 
cluded and the supplementary sources contain sufficient material in this area. 

From beginning to end the book is student centered. Accordingly, the 
authors have held strictly throughout the text to the purpose of providing the 
foundation and principles for the study and practice of public speaking. 
Bryant and Wallace are to be commended for their positive approach. At no 
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time do they place training in public speaking on the defensive by a long dis- 
course on the need for speech study as is done in many textbooks. 
_ This book is a significant contribution to the speech field, and may be 
highly recommended for use in a public speaking course or a fundamentals 
course built around public speaking. 

FRANELIN R. SHIRLEY 


Wake Forest College 


ErrecriveE Business SpeecH. By William Phillips Sandford and Willard Hayes 
’ Yeager. Fourth Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960; 
pp. viii + 445; $6.75. 


Nothing succeeds like success, and it is hard to quarrel with a text that 
has gone through four revisions. Three decades ago in reviewing the first edi- 
tion (1929), A. Craig Baird said that it “is intelligently and sanely written; 
it is comprehensive; and it succeeds admirably in its purpose.” He went on to 
say that “discussion of the personal conference in Part III constitutes a definite 
and highly original contribution to the literature of speech pedagogy. Sand- 
ford and Yeager are thus leaders in the new emphasis in speech training for 
business.” 

Reviewing the second edition (1937), Lester Thonssen said the text com- 
bines “in an unusually effective manner a readable treatment of basic prin- 
ciples with a carefully selected body of illustrative materials and model 
speeches. It is a book of quality, commanding a position of unquestioned 
supremacy in its field.”2 

Reviewing the third edition (1952), Clara Mawhinney called it a “valuable 
text” and added that “the authors demonstrate that they have had experience 
in teaching business speech. . . .”3 

Textbooks—even speech textbooks—sometimes go downhill in revised edi- 
tions. This does not appear to be true in the present case, with each edition 
adding new and valuable material to the earlier text. The fourth edition is 
much more attractively printed than the first, and even appears better look- 
ing than the third. The authors include a number of charts and diagrams, 
but still no photographs. 

The basic structure and approach of the text has remained unchanged 
through the years: Part I, “Basic Principles,” treats the problems of speech 
composition and delivery with examples from and references to business 
speeches. Part II, “Business Talks,” takes up in turn various speech occasions 
and purposes common in business speaking. Part III, “Interviews, Conferences, 
Discussions,” considers various group methods, including the sales presentation, 
business conference, and types of group discussion. 

Like its predecessors, Effective Business Speaking is readable and closely 
organized. It is based on years of teaching classes in business speaking, many 
more years than the first, second, or even third editions of this successful text. 

One of the most enjoyable features for this reviewer, at least, is the fre- 
quent use of complete speech texts. Bruce Barton’s classic, “Which Knew Not 
Joseph,” appeared in the first edition and also the fourth. Many speeches are 
new; others, like “Membership Meetings that Click” by Sandford and “The 


*Quarterly Journal of Speech, XVI (February, 1930), 120-122. 
*Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIV (February, 1938), 159-160. 
*Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXIX (February, 1953), 110. 
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Art of Speaking Effectively to Employees” by Yeager appeared also in the 
third edition. Both Eisenhower and Nixon are represented; Kennedy is not. 

The fourth edition expands Chapter 24 from the third edition, “Planning 
and Conducting Meetings,” into Chapters 7 (“How to Plan and Conduct 
Informal Meetings”) and 8 (“How to Conduct Formal Meetings”) of the new 
edition. The treatment of information-giving and information-seeking inter- 
views (Chapter 16) has been expanded. 

In one interesting change the authors make no mention of any parliamen- 
tary authority, aside from the rules of the United States House and Senate 
and common and statute law. The third edition called Robert’s Rules of 
Order “the standard work on parliamentary procedure,” citing also works by 
Sturgis and Auer. This reviewer concurs in the elimination of Robert’s but 
wonders a little at the omission of any usable replacements. 

A few jarring notes marred the text. For instance, in discussing exhalation 
during speech (page 71), the authors say that “the diaphragm rises and the 
chest muscles press inward. . . .” Action of the abdominal muscles is not 
mentioned in this context. 

Brainstorming receives brief one-page discussion (388-389), while four 
pages following summarize a brainstorming experience over a St. Louis edu- 
cational television station. Does the example clarify or illustrate anything— 
except that downtown St. Louis needs a lot of changes? 

Finally, is it in place to include even a superior college discussion, rated 
as such in the national contest sponsored by the Navy Pier branch of the 
University of Illinois? The subject matter concerned our relations with Latin 
America and this did not seem to fit in with other examples—all made to or 
by business men. It is as though speeches by Franklin D. Roosevelt had been 
used to illustrate “Speeches to Win Approval of Policies” or by Winston 
Churchill to illustrate “Speeches to Inspire People and Organizations.” 

Those who have used earlier editions in business speaking courses will, 
in the judgment of this reviewer, like the fourth edition even better. Those 
who have not used it in the past should take a look and see. 

Grecc PHIFER 
Florida State University 


AMERICAN ForuM, SPEECHES ON Historic Issues, 1788-1900. Edited by Ernest 
J. Wrage and Barnet Baskerville. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960; 
pp. xii + 377; $5.50. 


SELECTED AMERICAN SPEECHES ON Basic IssuEs (1850-1950). Edited by Carl 
G. Brandt and Edward M. Shafter, Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1960; pp. ix + 426. Clothbound $3.50; paperback $2.25. 


The recent publication of two anthologies of American speeches is of 
interest to students and teachers of public speaking and the history of criticism 
of public address. Although the collections are similar in several ways, very 
little duplication is to be found in the two works. As indicated by their titles, 
American Forum, Speeches on Historic Issues, 1788-1900 and Selected Ameri- 
can Speeches on Basic Issues (1850-1950), both books are organized around 
significant controversies in American history. Although the periods covered by 
the two volumes overlap and seven of the same speakers are represented 
in both, not a single speech is duplicated in the two collections. 

The Selected American Speeches volume contains nineteen speeches by 
seventeen speakers delivered in a span of one hundred years. It is divided into 
three parts: I. Time cf Civil Strife: Slavery and States’ Rights; II. The 
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Dawn of the Twentieth Century: American Nationalism and Expansion; and 
III. World Wars I and II: Crises and Controversies. 

American Forum includes twenty-six speeches delivered between 1788 and 
1900 by twenty-five different speakers. The speeches concern eleven major 
issues: I. Ratification of the Federal Constitution; II. The Basis of Political 
Society; III. Religious Liberalism vs. Orthodoxy; IV. The Essential Nature 
of the Constitution; V. A House Divided; VI. Reconstruction of the Federal 
Union; VII. Rugged Individualism and Social Protest; VIII. The Gospel of 
Wealth vs. the Social Gospel; IX. Revealed Religion vs. the Religion of 
Humanity; X. Crusade for the Ballot; and XI. The Mission of America. 

Both anthologies contain short introductions to each issue and brief state- 
ments identifying the speakers and settings. A selected bibliography indicat- 
ing sources for supplementary reading is appended to each volume. 

Although the editors of both collections have attempted to select speeches 
which illuminate significant American problems, the approach and emphasis 
differ in the two volumes. Selected American Speeches is a collection of great 
speeches by great speakers, a compendium of “those exciting instances when 
the speech situation and the speaker were both on the stage of history at the 
same time.” Brandt and Shafter state that the speeches “have been so chosen 
that the reader may know the qualities of individual speakers and speeches 
and that he may appreciate their strategy and materials of debate.” The 
editors add that they have, “in the main, selected speeches with opposing 
views on most of the principal issues covered in the collection.” One statement 
in the introduction may prove disconcerting to some readers. The editors state 
that, “While there is much to be said for the value of edited and abridged 
versions of speeches, this book provides, as far as it is practicable to do so, 
the complete texts of a selected collection of outstanding American speeches. 
[italics mine]” A more explicit statement of whether the speeches actually 
are complete would reassure the reader and save long hours of checking for 
textual completeness. 

The emphasis in American Forum is on issues, rather than on speeches and 
speakers. In the words of Wrage and Baskerville, the volume is not “a garland 
of rhetorical flowers, a mere miscellany of eloquent passages”; rather, the 
editors have “selected and juxtaposed speeches in order to provide the sub- 
stance and framework of an American forum as a venture in intellectual his- 
tory through public address.” The editors state that if they finally decided 
to include certain famous speeches, “it is because we have satisfied ourselves 
that they are the best statements available, and not because they have become 
established.” To be included in the collection, the editors further insisted, 
“Each speech had to be the most cogent and economical statement of a posi- 
tion that we could find.” 

The emphasis on speech as intellectual history has led the editors to in- 
clude several speeches by little known speakers and to omit other addresses by 
some of America’s best known orators. In order to present representative 
expressions of spokesmen on both sides of each issue, the editors have included 
speeches by such relatively unfamiliar speakers as David Daggett, Henry 
Jarvis Raymond, George Davis Herron, and Joseph Emerson Brown. Famous 
orators not represented include Wendell Phillips, Henry Clay, and Henry W. 
Grady. 

Some teachers and students of American public address may question the 
wisdom of insisting that each speech be the most cogent and economical 
statement of a position to be found. Since nineteenth-century orators were 
not noted for their cogency and economy of words, such speeches may aid the 
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reader in understanding the issues of the times without giving him much 
insight into the speaking of the era. 

Another possible objection may be the incompleteness of many of the 
speeches. The editors point out that, “Where we found it necessary to cut a 
text, we have tried scrupulously to preserve its real substance.” The principal 
omissions, according to them, are references to local conditions, long and 
“superfluous” prefactory statements, extended amplifications of a point, and 
digressions. All omissions are clearly indicated by ellipses. Nevertheless, the 
volume contains many cuts. More than forty passages—some short, others 
lengthy—are omitted. In fact, only six of the twenty-six speeches remain 
wholly intact. Unnecessary as the omitted portions may be to an understand- 
ing of the intellectual history of this period, it seems doubtful that the reader 
can gain a complete and accurate understanding and appreciation of either the 


speech or the speaker from an abridged text. 
Owen PETERSON 


Louisiana State University 
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+ 660 ms 
3. —240 ms thru ‘‘0'’ to + 720 ims 
Also continuously variable to the Preeti: 
1. Reference 2, ''0'' ms to -+- 960 ms 
+ 60 ms to + 1020 ms 
Panel controls may be set to obtain all positive de- 
lays from -+-20 to + 1080 milliseconds in two 
ranges. 
Input: Dual inputs, with separate or mixed output. 
Output Impedances: Low, 600 ohms; High, 109,000 


ohms. 
Other specifications same as listed for Kay Echo- 


Vox Sr. 
Price: $2250.00 F.O.B. Factory ($2475.00 F.A.S., 
New York) 


KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CATALOG 
INFORMATION Dept. SSJ-3 Menle Avenue, Pine Brook, N. J. 
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The University of Michigan 


ANN ARBOR 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


e Speech Correction and Audiology 
| Oral Interpretation 
e Speech Science 
Public Address 

Television 
e Pedagogy 
e Theatre 

e Radio 


Speech Clinic — Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios — Speech Library 


ae | Trueblood Auditorium-T heatre — Frieze Arena Theatre 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre 
"fe 1961 1961 - 1962 
SUMMER SESSION FIRST SEMESTER 
i June 26 - August 19 September 13 - February 3 


Qualified Graduate students should apply for graduate aids by writ- 


300 ing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies for applica- 
he- tions which must be filed between November 1 and Pir | 1 of 
e the academic year preceding the one for which the fellowship or 


scholarship is desired. 
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The Department of Speech 


University of Florida 


Gainesville 


FACULTY 


Bragg, V. C., Ph.D Audiology 
Buck, McKenzie, W., Ph.D.......... Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Bzoch, K. R., Ph.D Speech Pathology 
Constans, H.P., M.A., LL.B Public Address 
Ehninger, Douglas W., Ph.D... Rhetorical Theory 
Mate, Tater PRD. Speech Pathology; Voice 
Jerit, Ronald G., M.A Technical Theatre 
Keyworth, R. A., M.A Theatre 
Kirk, John W., M.A Technical Theatre 
Leutenegger, Ralph R., Ph.Dusssssssssssssseseeeeees Speech Pathology 
Mase, Darrel, J., Health Related Services 
Mohrmann, Gerald P., M.A... Debate; Public Address 
Staub, August W., Ph.D Theatre 
Taylor, M. J., M.A Public Address 
Thomas, C. K., Ph.D Phonetics 
Rhetorical Criticism 
Zimmerman, Leland L., Ph.D... Theatre; Interpretation 


* Degrees offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 

* English Language Institute for Foreign Students, 
June 23 - August 25, 1961. 

* Summer Speech and Hearing Conference (June) 

¢ Departmental classrooms and offices are air-con- 
ditioned. 

* Graduate Assistantships and Fellowships available. 


Address inquiries to: Roy E, Tew 
Acting Head, Department of Speech 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


